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REVIEWS 
The Monarchical and Constitutional History of 
the French Revolution—[ Histoire, §c.] By 
Eugene Labaume. Vol. III. Paris, Anselin; 
London, Bossange & Co. 


Or the first and second volumes of this work we 
have already treated at some length, (Atheneum, 
No. 398). The prospectus announces that the 
work will extend to twenty-one volumes; and 
the third, which is now under consideration, ad- 
vances the history only to the too-celebrated 6th 
of October, the date of the departure of Louis 
XVI. and his family from Versailles for Paris. 
M. Labaume, it may be remembered, is a pro- 
fessed admirer-of the classic historians; but it is 
to be conjectured that if ‘Tacitus is among his 
favourites, the preference is not yielded on the 

nd of brevity. This French mode of pub- 
Fishing volumes by the score is a serious evil. It 
is not merely that life is too short to peruse such 
long-winded writings,—for the actuaries tell us 
thatamanisnow worth many more years’ purchase 
than he was a few years back; neither should 
we complain so much on the account of price; 
for as the author publishes by detachments, (in- 
stalments we “ would have said,”) a few francs 
per year are no great matter. But it is a subject 
meriting inquiry, whether history does not lose 
in clearness and truth by such excessive exten- 
sion; and whether the reader, besides the fatigue 
of never-ending details, does not also encounter 
the almost certainty of being lost in the labyrinth. 
As far as facts are concerned, this “ ample verge 
and scope enough” must encourage a tendency 
to lapse into gossip; and as respects the discus- 
sion of mooted points, it must run commentary 
into dissertation. Another consequence, equally 
dangerous, is the multiplication of authorities 
and witnesses, and the consequent reducing to 
the same level the best testimony and the worst; 
for, with the majority of readers, the authority 
which is good enough to be quoted, is good 
enough to be believed. We have already ex- 
pressed an apprehension that the author's philo- 
sophy does not rise to the elevation of his subject; 
and the volume before us converts apprehension 
into certainty. To this cause we are inclined to 
refer much of the unmeasured verbosity of exe- 
cution# If brevity be among the causes of ob- 
scurity, lengthiness is among its effects ; for that 
which is not conceived clearly, cannot be ex- 
pressed succinctly; and it is almost a necessary 
consequence of the overlooking the first causes 
of events, to be overwhelmed and confounded by 
the multiplicity of those of a secondary nature. 
This, indeed, is the master error of most of the 
annalists of the French Revolution, and more 
especially of its English historians, With writers 
of this class, it is Mirabeau who did this, Pitt 
who did the other; here, it is the king’s weak- 
ness—there, the queen’s intrigues ; now it is the 
selfishness of the aristocracy, and now the crimes 
of the anarchists, which are made accountable 
for the successive events as they arise. Now it 
may be all very true, that these alleged causes 
did intervene in the phenomena, and determine, 
to a certain extent, the particular details of the 
course which events have taken. But such 
causes were themselves but the necessitated 
consequences of a cause of a higher order; and 
to pause. upon them is to lose the clue, and to 
mistake the spirit of the entire transaction. As 





far as persons are concerned, this sort of reason- 
ing is eminently unjust: the parties are blame@ 
and made to bear the whole weight of odium 
for the “untoward” consequences of their actions, 
when they are merely swayed by a major force, 
—the force of events; and have acted precisely 
as other men probably would have done, (maugre 
all differences of personal character,) if placed 
in the same circumstances. Of this fault, every 
page almost in Mons. Labaume’s History con- 
tains its instance. Thus, in reference to the 
title of National Assembly, assumed by the de- 
puties of the tiers-état, he remarks :— 

The historian the most favourable to public liberty, 
cannot deny that the tiers-état, by declaring itself 
the only National Assembly, and affecting to dispense 
with the co-operation of the other two orders, over- 
turned the ancient constitution ; and in overlooking 
the utility of a counterpoise in the balance of a re- 
presentative government, it assumed, from the very 
commencement, the character of an usurping power. 
The two first orders became a mere superfetation ; 
and were nothing without the third: whereas the 
National Assembly, by means of its new title, drew to 
itself the whole popular force, and might do what it 
pleased, without the concurrence of the other order; 
so that all the violences which followed were but 
natural consequences. 

Such reasoning, to say the least of it, is un- 
mitigated twaddle. What, in effect, was the 
“ ancient constitution” thus overturned ?—what 
the real value of the counterpoise in the balance 
of a representative government? Are not these 
high-sounding phrases the expressions of vague 
and indefinite generalities, which, if they have 
any positive meaning whatever, receive it from 
the imagination and prejudices of the reader? 
Did eitber the one or the other enter into the 
speculation of the actors in the great event? 
What, too, is the meaning o1 an usurping power? 
Does the author wish to infer that liberty is 
never to be sought, but as it may be octroyée by 
aking? The act of the ¢iers-état, in taking on 
itself the title and functions of a national assem- 
bly, was the only act compatible with its own 
existence and utility. The character of the 
privileged orders was no secret, their views and 
objects were notorious, the consequences of their 
continuing as separate bodies were clear to de- 
monstration ; and if blame is to be attributed for 
events that arose from necessity, the nobles and 
clergy might as justly be accused of forcing the 
commons to usurp, as the commons for usurp- 
ing. The whole question at issue was a struggle 
for power as a means of existence,—not to be 
the strongest was to perish; and any child must 
have seen, that if the deputies of the tiers-état 
did not thus assert their supremacy, they would 
soon have been the victims of /ettres de cachet, 
and the kingdom would inevitably have been 
committed in a civil war. There is not a sillier 
or a more mischievous sophism, than to argue in 
politics from the consequences of any given datum, 
to a reversed result in connexion with a reversed 
datum, If anarchy did follow from this decision 
of the commons, (and that it did so can be true 
only in a limited and partial sense,) it is. suffi- 
ciently evident that a like anarchy would have 
equally followed from the triumph of the privi- 
leged orders, though it would have arisen by a 
different course of events. Little causes are 
never the parents of great events; and they are 
deemed to be so only by those who cannot dis- 
tinguish the occasional and concurrent, from the 





primary and the essential.—The notion of the 
balance of powers and of the analeey of the 
British constitution, are again brought forward : 

Those who foresaw the grave consequggees of this 
bold determination, said to each other With sorrow, 
not only will the orders, customs, and rights be de- 
stroyed, but royalty itself will be abolished. In 
England, powers at least are balanced; but here, a 
single chamber, having its passions only for its guides, 
will precipitate the whole into an abyss. 

To sum up the numerous items of folly in this 
short sentence, would require many pages. For- 
tunately, time, the great instructor, has done this 
to our hand; though, unfortunately, the author 
will not profit by the lesson. The world is now 
pretty well acquainted with the value of this 
boasted balance, with the means by which it 
was maintained, and with the consequences it 
carried with it. The world, also, is aware of the 
worth of the orders, customs, and rights, whose 
overthrow the author regrets. Every tyro in 
history and morals will demonstrate that the 
British constitution could not have been esta- 
blished in France at the time; or that, if it could; 
it would neither have suited the necessities nor 
met the wishes of the people; and that, wantin 
the conditions of its own subsistence, it .cou 
not, if imported, have continued in operation for 
a single month. 

How idle and deceptive then is this train of 
reflection! That the king's destruction formed 
part of a chain of events, of which the indepen- 
dence of the commons was a link, is true; but 
this link was only one of a series of effects all of 
them subordinate to the great moving cause— 
the entire antecedent history of the monarchy. It 
is impossible to conceive, in looking coolly back 
on past events, that any imaginable combination 
would have saved that monarchy. A wise and 
timely concession, full, frank, and confiding, 
might, indeed, have done so; an early display 
of vigour, coupled with a cynical bankruptcy, 
might have delayed the Revolution for some 
short period ; but, in the universal dissolution of 
society, the variety and vehemence of conflicting 
interests and contending passions, either of these 
courses was clearly a moral impossibility. 

A necessary consequence of such false reasoning 
is the marked injustice which the author in- 
dulges towards the memory of Necker, whom 
he is too much inclined ‘to make the seape-goat 
of the Revolution. This minister, foreseeing (ac- 
cording to the author) that the usurpation of the 
Assembly “could not come to good,” thought to 
paralyze the tiers-état by making its proposed 
reforms emanate from the throne, and thus cut- 
ting the ground of its popularity with the nation 
from under its feet. He desired, therefore, that 
the monarch should, in a royal sitting, himself 
proclaim the abolition of privileges, the liberty of 
worship, &c. &c. 

Necker’s plan was adopted in the king's 
council, with certain minor modifications: these, 
indeed, did not extend to essentials ;— 

Nevertheless (says Labaume,) the minister, dis- 
satisfied, resists, and returns to Versailles. Undoubt- 
edly it must have pained him to see that his propo- 
sitions were not adopted in their integrity, but he 
ought, as a wise man and an honest minister, to have 
submitted to an active co-operation in carrying the 
plan into execution. In such a crisis should he not 
have made a slight sacrifice to the best of kings, and 
to the safety of the monarchy? But the infatuation 
of his self-love persuaded him that his plan, so modi~ 
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fied, would not produce the good he had designed. 
Three times the modifications were presented to him, 
with prayers that he would agree to them. Ever 
fearful that he had already yielded too much to the 
aristocracy, he remained inflexible, and, pretending 
the sickness of his sister-in-law, he retired when his 
popularity was indispensable to the king, and when 
he knew that his absence from the royal sitting 
would be understood by the public as a formal dis- 
avowal of the business in hand. 

That Necker conceived this scheme “ to pa- 
ralyze the Assembly,” is not very likely ; it is 
infinitely more probable that his view was to 
get rid of the factious opposition of the privi- 
leged classes. Necker, if not statesman enough 
to perceive the futility of such a contrivance, 
was too honest a man to have adopted it as a 
trap. He must have conceived his plan in a 
confidence that his propositions would have 
been honestly accepted; but the manner in 
which it was received in the grand council most 
likely satisfied him that the yielding of the no- 
bility was a mere delusion; and his retirement 
was at least as probably the result of an unwil- 
lingness to join in such a delusion, as an impulse 
of wounded self-love. 

The Court (M. Labaume adds), always blind, in- 
stead of being afflicted at the absence of the minister, 
considered it asa victory, desiring his renewed exile, 
and flattering itself that the injunctions of the throne 
would suffice to iatimidate the assembly, and that the 
nation, satisfied with the promise of a reform, would 
witness the coming closure of the States General with 
indifference. 

Now, if such was the disposition of the aristo- 
cracy, it fully justified the minister’s conduct. It 
is not to be conceived that Necker had not pene- 
trated their intentions; and it is but fair to be- 
lieve that he abandoned a measure, the value of 
which depended exclusively on the good faith of 
the parties, simply because he found that element 
wanting. 

The erroneous reasoning in this passage is the 
more strange, inasmuch as the author refutes 
himself. 

If this declaration (he says), which granted a 
large part of the reforms demanded by the majority 
ef the Cahiers, had been made at the opening of the 
States, that is, before the animosity which arose be- 
tween the three orders, it would have been received 
with a lively gratitude ; but now, the majority of the 
commons and a part of the clergy had declared 
against the Court. The public, strongly prejudiced 
against the ancient usages, remarked that in this 
plan of constitution there were no reunion of orders, 
no responsibility of ministers. There was no mention 
either of tithes, feudal rights, &c.—an omission which 
elicited a noisy approbation from the noblesse. * * 
The employment, also, of the words “I will,” “I 
forbid,” “I ordain,”—formule appropriate to the 
despotic beds of justice,—were displaced in a con- 
ciliatory act; * * besides, the declaration had been 
drawn up with such precipitation, that though in 
Article VII. the King sanctions the deliberation of 
the three orders in common, on closing the sitting 
he commanded them to separate. 

With such evidence of a temporizing hypo- 
crisy in the Court, was it possible for Necker to 
have given his personal sanction to the measures, 
or could his conduct in the matter have weighed 
as a straw against the fierce passions enlisted in 
the contest? 

It is from such unphilosophical and _ partial 
views of the passing events, that M. Labaume’s 
narrative derives its leading defects. The 
author is evidently an honest-minded man, a 
lover of liberty, though shrinking from the price 
which it must ever cost among nations corrupt- 
ed by centuries of despotism. He is, also, a 
pains-taking collector, who has run up and down, 
gathering on all sides what he believes to be 
facts, which he relates with as much good faith 
as unconscious prejudice will allow. His style, 
too, is easy, even, and flowing; but, with all 
this, we suspect that his contributions to history 





will be considered as of a very secondary value. 
The French Revolution is one of those tra- 
gedies in which the dramatis persone, hurried 
on by the whelming tide of events, are as 
nothing, and in which individual genius and 
worth struggle in vain with a destiny, the more 
inexorable because it resides, not in moral, but 
physical causes. The power of figuring in such 
epochs resides almost exclusively in the adapta- 
tion of the man to the circumstances in which he 
4 placed: they move him; it is not he that directs 
them. 








Vandeleur, or Animal Magnetism. 3 vols. 

Bentley. 
Tuere is no more prevailing fallacy among 
young writers, than the mistaking of distortion 
for originality—than the selection of monsters 
and prodigies, whether from among human 
bodies or human souls, as the groundwork of 
their stories. They forget that it requires a 
double share of power, and the nicest and most 
experienced taste, to arrange and combine such 
strange ingredients with any show of proba- 
bility. A Victor Hugo, indeed, with the same 
magical skill that enabled him to give almost 
a speech, and a life and motion to “the gor- 
geous turrets of Notre Dame,” might, if he 
willed it, produce a story of thrilling and pro- 
gressive interest which should be circumscribed 
within the limits of a balloon adventure, or a 
day in the Thames Tunnel, while a writer less 
gifted, who should attempt either of these im- 
practicable subjects, would be certain to expose 
himself to sarcasm and neglect. They forget, too, 
that so long as the world goes round, there must 
be always a thousand shades of character and 
combinations of circumstance which yet remain 
unexhausted. We would ask them, whose ro- 
mances are so indefeasibly original as the novels 
of Miss Austen? and yet she laid her scenes in 
common-place country towns and country houses 
—and chose for her actors precisely such people 
as we meet every hour in every day. We do 
not invite those whose imaginations instinc- 
tively busy themselves with things strange, and 
forbidden, and mysterious, to come out from 
within the blue flame of the cauldron, or the 
loaded air of the charnel-house, and tread 
the paths of common life, against their will; but 
we would have the young and healthy-minded 
refrain from trespassing upon their dearly- 
bought heritage of monstrous crime, and super- 
natural presentiment, and inexplicable influ- 
ences, and labour in the happier and far more 
varied domain of the commoner passions and 
enjoyments and aspirations of humanity. 

We make the above remarks on the author of 
‘ Vandeleur,’ in all kindliness, from imagining 
him to be one of the latter class, whom the de- 
sire of finding a new subject has led somewhat 
astray. His tale, in short, would have been 
far more interesting, if he had never had re- 
course to the old quackery of Animal Magnetism 
as its moving principle. He has thrust this one 
unnatural incident into the midst of a pleasant, 
probable story, and, consequently, produced a 
work of hermaphrodite character—a novel in 
which the characteristics of the convulsionnaire 
and domestic schools are not pleasantly mixed. 
There are many well-drawn scenes in his first 
volume ; we may instance the grotesque pursuit 
of the old dry, tame, governess after the old tutor, 
—the introduction of the hero, and the descrip- 
tion of his thoroughly gentlemanly and delicate 
conduct in the trying adventure with the daughter 
of hispatron Lord Hampton. After these, we were 
not prepared to find the second lady of Vande- 
leur’s choice unnaturally entrapped by a foreign 
impostor, and inviting him clandestinely over to 
England to restore an idiot brother to reason by 


the employment of magnetism. The termina- 





tion, too, of the adventure—the boy’s death under 
the process—and the heroine’s falling a rey to 
the fiend in human form, who persuades ‘her 
that she was her brother’s murderess—bears her 
off in the confusion caused by his sudden death 

and enforces upon her a marriage, in a scene 
which has an echo in it of some of the terrors 
of Clarissa Harlowe—struck us with disagreeable 
surprise. A plot so unnaturally complicated 
could not but be artificially unwound : the hero 
and heroine are led to St. Petersburgh—the latter 
throws herself upon the protection of Vande- 
leur’s first love, whose husband is the English 
Ambassador, and is by her transferred to the 
household of the Russian Empress. Here we 
will stop—leaving the dénowement still untouch- 
ed. We would have extracted some passage to 
prove that we were justified, by the talents of 
the author of ‘ Vandeleur,’ in bestowing upon 
him that cheapest of all gifts, good advice; but 
the best scenes are all too long and too entangled 
to bear separation from the story. Asa whole, 
it reminds us not a little of the younger Godwin’s 
faulty but powerful novel, ‘ Transfusion.’ 








Travels in Greece and Turkey ; being the Second 
Part of Excursions in the Mediterranean. By 
Major Sir Grenville Temple, Bart. 2 vols, 
Saunders & Otley. 


Tue Philhellenic mania, which some years ago 
possessed all Eastern travellers, has completely 
disappeared ; Greece, its independence, its an- 
cient glory, and modern prospects, have lost all 
their interest: indeed, public feeling seems to 
have gone into the opposite extreme, the Greeks 
are now most usually described as objects of 
scorn rather than sympathy, and the new state 
of Hellas, from the moment of its establishment, 
appears to have forfeited all the popularity it 
enjoyed during its tedious struggle for existence. 
While the Greeks have thus been falling, their 
old masters, the Turks, have risen in popular 
estimation; Mahmoud’s reforms, the rapid 
change of manners in Constantinople, the valour 
displayed by the raw Moslem levies in the late 
Russian war, and the ascertained fact of the fall 
of Adrianople and subsequent submission of the 
Sultan being the result of treachery, have en- 
gaged many former enemies of the Moslem rule 
to regard with respect, and almost with affection, 
the ancient enemies of the Christian name. Sir 
Grenville Temple is not singular in his admira- 
tion of the Turks and hatred of the Greeks. 
Every traveller that has visited the Levant and 
Archipelago during the last ten years, has returned 
imbued with similar feelings; but our author is 
more unqualified than any we have yet seen, 
both in his praise and censure. We must add, 
that though his capacity for observation is mani- 
festly great, his opportunities have been exceed- 
ingly limited ; his excursion was a mere pleasure 
trip, affording no time for minute inquiries; and 
we cannot, therefore, place implicit faith in his 
hasty conclusions respecting national character. 

Sir Grenville seems to think that Greece and 
Turkey are new countries to most readers, be- 
cause they are not so much frequented by our 
tourists as Switzerland or Italy; but he forgets 
that almost every person who visits eastern 
Europe seems to believe publication a species of 
moral duty: Athens, Corinth, Constantinople, and 
the Troad, are better known to the English than 
London, Southwark, and Lambeth. Juvenal’s 
complaint of the poets in his day, is perfectly 
applicable to the bulk of travellers in our gene- 
ration; every classic spot has been explored, 
until we could draw a map of each sacred place, 
or a plan of each ruined fane, without requiring 
the delay of a moment. 


Away! we know not our own house so well, 
As Ilia’s sacred grove and Vulcan’s cell, 
Fast by the Aolian rocks. 
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Our worthy traveller must excuse us from ac- 
companying him, even in so light a yacht as the 
Gossamer, round coasts so frequently traversed ; 
but we will not refuse to listen to some of the 
anecdotes and sketches with which he tries to 
beguile the perils of the way. 

On the southern Italian coast, a heroine, or 
monster, was shown to Sir Grenville, whose his- 
tory has more than once been made the theme 
of French romance. 

«“ During our ride our companions directed our 
attention to a female whom they regard as a sort of 
historical personage, the wife of a famous chief of 
banditii, and who had herself been deprived of her 
ears for some irregularity of conduct. One day, 
while pursued by the French troops, she, together 
with her husband and their infant, had concealed 
themselves beneath a bridge; when, just as the sol- 
diers were passing over, the child commenced crying: 
to prevent its being heard, which would have led to 
their immediate capture, the brigand caught up his 
child by the feet and dashed its head to pieces against 
the stones. The mother never forgave him; and 
some time after, she was seen approaching a French 
picket, bearing in her hand, as a peace-offering, his 
bleeding head, which during his slumbers she had 
herself cut off.” 

Malta is described at an unnecessary length ; 
and some remarks are made on the form of its 
government, from which we must express our 
total dissent. 

“With regard to the manner in which we govern 
Malta, I shall not pretend to say anything, though I 
could not avoid observing that our system is too mild 
and lenient. I am far from advocating harsh and 
tyrannical measures, but still we should never allow 
our colonial subjects to imagine that they, and not 
ourselves, are masters. Man is spoiled by too much 
indulgence, and is moreover never thankful to the 
person who exercises it. I have heard that there is 
a party among the Maltese who would not be sorry 
to see the island pass under the dominion of the 
Russians, who, on their part, by bribes and splendid 
promises, which, of course, would never be fulfilled, 
endeavour, as much as possible, to increase the num- 
ber of their friends, A short experience of the knout 
system would soon open the eyes of these gentlemen 
as to the real merits and advantages of living under 
the Muscovite crown.” 

The leniency of the British colonial policy in 
Malta would be a matter rather difficult to esta- 
blish. Sir Grenville probably thinks that the 
local government should punish the complaints 
made against the financial pressure and com- 
mercial restrictions to which the inhabitants are 
subject as seditious libels, but he should first 
have inquired the extent of the grounds for dis- 
satisfaction, before he censured the government 
for not punishing discontent. Our author, how- 
ever, is a strenuous advocate for the drum-head 
administration of justice; and, in the case he 
mentions, of the Greek pirates, we showld scarcely 
object to the use of his favourite policy. 

“Cape Malea is, at times, in common with most 
other parts of Greece, a place of considerable danger, 
infested as it is by the rascally Greek pirates, who, 
encouraged by our apathy, exercise their trade of 
cut-throats and robbers with perfect impunity. Our 
cruisers, it is true, capture many of them, and send 
them to Malta to be tried, but when there they are 
invariably acquitted. I recollect an instance of a 
noted pirate being three times taken, with the plun- 
dered property on board—three times put on his 
trial—and three times acquitted ; and on being set 
free the last time, he openly talked of re-commenc- 
ing the same line of business, as it would be, he ob- 
served, absurd to abstain from doing that which was 
in a manner sanctioned and permitted by the great 
naval powers of Europe. The Americans are the 
only people who seem to haye acquired any correct 
idea of the Greek character, and knowing it, adopt 
the proper mode of treating them, by stringing them 
up at the yard-arm the very instant of their capture ; 
this conduct causes the American flag to be much 
respected.” 

Piracy is, indeed, the great stigma on the na- 





tional character of the Greeks; and we fear it 
will not be extirpated until more energetic efforts 
have been made for its suppression than any that 
have yet been used. Sir Grenville himself nar- 
rowly escaped from a plot laid for his destruction 
at Tenedos. 

“ Whilst we were at anchor in company with 
several other vessels, a boat full of Greeks came 
alongside, under the pretence of selling us some wine, 
with which they stated their vessel, which was about 
half a mile from us, was laden. Their real inten- 
tions had, however, a very different object in view, 
as we afterwards discovered. They had come merely 
for the purpose of ascertaining our force, preparatory 
toa meditated attack, but this we fortunately escaped 
by sailing that evening. The Asia, an English mer- 
chant vessel, having arrived soon after, took up our 
ground; and that night it was boarded by sixty 
armed Greeks, who plundered the ship, wounded the 
captain, and carried off his wife. These details we 
afterwards learnt at the Dardanelles, and there is no 
doubt that our soi-disant wine merchants were the 
culprits.” 

On his approach to Constantinople, our tra- 
veller received many proofs of the rapid abate- 
ment of ‘Turkish fanaticism. He landed at one 
of the forts erected to defend the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, where a few years ago no Christian 
could have ventured to appear, and found that 
bigotry had been driven into the rural districts, 
the last portions of any country to which reform 
principles can penetrate. 

“ In walking through the village, which was always 
full of soldiers, and where most probably a Christian 
lady in the dress of her country had never been 
seen, not the least insult was ever offered to us: on 
the contrary, many of the soldiers assisted in making 
purchases, or in showing us different places; but as 
soon as we got out of the village we found ourselves 
followed by troops of boys, who shouted at, and 
abused us, and one day we had a regular engagement 
with them, for, not content with words, they threw 
stones and jereeds after us. However, by sending in 
return a few well-directed paving stones in the midst 
of their columns, they soon took to flight, uttering 
the most horrid imprecations and abuse—to express 
which, the Turkish language is found to be particu- 
larly adapted.” 

Our author speaks generally in favourable 
terms of the new Turkish troops ; he praises their 
equipment and their discipline, but he is forced 
to admit, that the commissariat is still as de- 
plorably managed as in the ages of barbarism, 
We may take as a specimen the mode in which 
soldiers are billeted :— 

“A soldier, on arriving at a town or village, dis- 
mounts at the door of any house that suits his fancy, 
makes the owner furnish him and his horse with 
what they require, and on departing asks for ‘ teeth 
money,’ that is to say, a compensation in money 
for the injury which his teeth may have sustained 
in devouring the provisions placed before him; 
the landlord, in presenting the required sum, ex- 
presses his hopes that the damage is not such as to 
prevent the soldier trom returning at some future 
period, and honouring him with another visit. All 
this passes in the gravest and most serious manner.” 

The most singular circumstance in the present 
aspect of Turkey, is the strange blending of an- 
cient savage uses with the refinements of mo- 
dern civilization. ‘The state of the country is 
very well personified in one of the functionaries, 
to whom our author was introduced at the Sul- 
tan’s court. 


“ Next entered the Serasker, Hosrew Mehemmed 
Pasha, a jovial and good-looking old man with a 
beard of snowy whiteness: but, notwithstanding his 
jovial, good-natured, and bon enfant looks, he is said 
to be very sanguinary and cruel. ‘Is it possible,’ I 
asked, ‘that so amiable a looking man did really 
cut off so many heads?’ ‘ Her goon,—‘ every day,’ 
was the answer.” 

Opposition is less to be dreaded by the Sultan 
in forwarding his plans of reform than apathy. 
The belief in predestination has rendered the 





Turkish population passive to an extent that is 
scarcely credible. A curious instance of the 
carelessness resulting from this article of faith, 
was displayed in the dock-yard of Constanti- 
nople :— 

“ Halil, the present Capudan Pasha, on first 
coming to office, was looking out for some building 
in which to establish a forge and an armourer’s shop. 
One was pointed out to him as adapted for the pur- 
pose, which, on being opened, was found, much to 
his surprise, to be quite full of loaded shells and 
grenades with the fuzes in them, and a great quantity 
of loose powder scattered about in all directions ; 
this building, (which by-the-bye, I think must origi- 
nally have been a chapel during the Western Em- 
pire,) had several open windows. Some considerable — 
fires had lately committed great ravages in its im. 
mediate vicinity, yet every day fires were lighted 
against its walls, either for the pitch cauldrons 
or for cooking the men’s messes, and this system con- 
tinued for many years without the occurrence of a 
single accident. How great is Providence.” 

From the few extracts we have made it will 
be seen, that Sir Grenville Temple’s volumes 
are not remarkable for novelty or depth of infor- 
mation, but they are written in a light 
able style, and touch on a variety of interesting 
topics, sometimes usefully, always pleasantly. 





F. von Raumer’s Contributions to Modern His- 

tory, §e. 

y 5 (Second Notice.) 
Ix our former notice we perhaps sufficiently 
illustrated Raumer’s opinion of Elizabeth's 
feelings and conduct towards the unfortunate 
rival claimant of her crown; which favourable 
opinion the Professor, be it observed, had formed 
upon other grounds—upon the examination of 
published histories, and of continental MS. do- 
cuments—had advanced, and argumentatively 
maintained, in his ‘ History of — now in 
course of publication, prior to his last year’s 
visit to this country. We are, however, tempted 
to give some two or three more of the old pa 
that he has now brought forward to substantiate 
his views, and show, first, how much Elizabeth 
was blamed for over-leniency by her own mi- 
nisters; secondly, how little King James's filial 
sensibility interfered with the severer policy re- 
commended by those ministers. The following 
letter of Lord Burleigh’s was written at an 
early period of Mary's captivity, and long before 
the discovery, or even the conception, of the 
Babington plot. 
Lord Burleigh to the Earl of Leicester, 
8th Nov. 1572. 

If her Majesty will continue her delays in pro- 
viding for her own surety by just means, given to her 
by God, she and we all shall vainly call upon God 
when the calamity shall fall upon us. God send her 
Majesty strength of spirit to pursue God’s cause, her 
own life,t and the lives of millions of good subjects, 
all which are most manifestly in danger, and that 
only by her delays; and so, consequently, she shall 
be the cause of the overthrow of a noble crown and 
realm, which shall be a prey to all that can invade 
it. God be merciful to us. 

We now turn to King James, and though no 
lover of that would-be professor of king-craft, 
will display our impartiality by selecting from 
Raumer’s contributions the statements of French 
as well as of English diplomatists, or rather, 
their reports of their conversations with his 
Scotch majesty. In the year 1583 Robert Bowes 
was sent to Scotland to induce James to be- 
come a party to the treaty then negotiatin, 
between Elizabeth and = In a letter da 
May 1, Bowes writes to Walsingham that he 
had stated to King James his mother’s conduct, 
and thus describes his Majesty’s views of the 
subject :— 

At the first opening of the matter he appeared 

{Surely here}the words “the preservation of,” must 
have been dropped by the transcriber, in this case evidently 
a careless one. 
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to think the same something strange unto him, 
saying that men, finding themselves defeated, and 
desperate in their intended plots and purposes, used 
commonly to direct their course to such second 
ways as they think may most advance their desires, 
resorting oftentimes to the medicines that they did 
most condemn, as he thought his mother had done, 
and that nothing had moved her more to the same 
than that she saw how matters were like to proceed 
betwixt her Majesty and him. * * With respect to 
the 4th article (of the proposed treaty betwixt Eli- 
zabeth and Mary) he wished that his mother would 
not only give over to deal or have any intelligence 
or trust with the persons and sorts named therein, 
but also that she would in time turn truly to the 
true religion, received and authorized in these 
realms. * * 

By the sixth he perceived, he said, that his mo- 
ther was now stirred up to seek to be contained in the 
same alliance between Elizabeth and James, for her 
own benefit, and for such purposes as seemed good 
for herself. * * 

By the eighth he saw, he said, that his mother 
would bind and join him with her, for the preserva- 
tion of her own titles and claims in all things. * * 
By this means he doubted that some prejudice might 
come to him as well at home as otherwise, finding 
that she would not only be equal with him in autho- 
rity and power, but also have the chief place before 
him, a matter dangerous to his state and title to the 
crown. * * Besides, he noted that sundry obstacles, 
peradventure, might be found in the person of his 
mother, that might annoy him no less than herself, 
in case he should be party with her; for, he said, 
his mother was known to embrace Papistry, &c. 

The French ambassador, Courcelles, according 
to an extract of his negotiations amongst the 
Cotton MSS., writes to the French Court on the 
4th October 1586 :— 

* * The King answered, he loved his mother as 
much as nature and duty bound him, but he could 
not love her conditions ; he knows well that she bore 
him no more good-will than she did to the Queen of 
England ; that he had seen with his own eyes a 
letter before Fontenay’s departure out of Scotland, 
written unto him, whereby she sent him word that 
if he (James) would not conform himself to her will, 
and follow her counsel and advice, that he should 
content himself with the lordship of Darley, [query 
Darnley ?] which was all that appertained to him by 
his father. Further, that he had seen other letters of 
her own hand, confirming her evil will towards him. 
Besides that, she had oftentimes gone about to make 
a Regent in Scotland, and to put him beside the 
crown. 

This conversation with the French ambassador 
took place about the time when the royal mother 
was about to be tried for her life; and Raumer 
dismisses the royal son with the following re- 
mark :— 

Hence it appears that King James was not 
destitute of natural feelings for his mother; but 
that he desired only her deliverance from extremity 
of danger, by no means her liberation. As little 
would he advance so far in his negotiations, or other 
measures, as to risk a rupture with Elizabeth. 

We must now advert to the question of Mary’s 
participation in the conspiracies that incessantly 
disturbed so many years of Elizabeth’s reign; 
and we scarcely need add, that our German his- 
torian firmly believes the captive Queen to have 
been the promoter of every plot for the deposal 
and assassination of the English sovereign that 
was hatched during her long confinement. He 
produces many vouchers of her complicity; of 
which we select a few. The following extract 
refers to her connexion with the rebellion of the 
northern earls in 1569 :— 

Sept. 19, 1570.—Lord Seaton writes to Queen 
Mary, that the Countess of Northumberland was re- 
commended to him by her; he desires her to con- 
sider her case, and that of the Earl of Westmoreland, 
who have no money, and tells her how it may be 
had from the Pope. The next day Seaton writes to 
Roulet that the English rebels were recommended 
by Queen Mary; and on the 6th of November he 
tells the Queen that he had borrowed money of a 





banker to be given to Westmoreland and Lady 
Northumberland. While a letter from Queen Mary 
herself, of the 10th of October, to Lord Seaton, 
thanks him for his kindness to them, as if it had 
been done to herself. 

But we have no room for minor details, and 
will proceed at once to the great Babington plot, 
her alleged share in which was the ground of 
the sentence of death pronounced and executed 
upon a sovereign, though deposed, princess. 
Mary’s defence, it is well known, turned upon 
the plea that the letters from her to Babington, 
produced, were forgeries; upon which Raumer 
observes— 

That the guarded phraseology, only alluding to 
the assassination, is more like the real caution of a 
conspirator than the anxiety of a forger to have suf- 
ficient proof. 

In proof of her complicity, he brings forward 
strong, not to say conclusive documents; to wit, 
the confessions of Mary’s two secretaries, Curll 
and Nau. The first drawn up indeed during 
Elizabeth’s reign, but reproduced and sanctioned 
by Nau after James’s accession, when any proof 
of these letters having been forged by Elizabeth’s 
ministers would have been rewarded, and ac- 
companied by a corroborative confession of his 
own. Curll’s is as follows, and thus headed in 
the Harleian MSS. 


Extraite d’une déclaration de Curll, Sécrétaire Ecos- 
sais de sa Maj* écrite et signée de sa main en Vacte 
du 6™¢ jour d’Aotit, 1587. 

I did receive all her Majesty’s letters to the am- 
bassador of Spain, penned with her own hand, and 
never knew that any other about her but myself was 
made privy to the particular secrets treated in Sp. 
[query, Spain or Spanish ?] Upon the discovery of 
all these matters by Babington, Ballard, and these 
fellows, apprehending their examination and con- 
fession, all her Majesty’s papers were surprised, and 
Mr. Nau, Pasquier, and I, brought to London; 
where, by the Queen of England’s Council. having 
been sundry times examined touching my dealing in 
these things, they did show me the Queen my mis- 
tress’s letters to my Lord Paget, Mr. Charles Paget, 
Sir R. Inglefield, and the Spanish ambassador, all 
penned in my own hand, which I could not deny, 
whereby she imparted to them her intention touch- 
ing the said enterprise, showing manifestly by cor- 
respondence, almost in all points, to be the same 
matter whereof she answered to Babington. More- 
over were shown me, the very two letters, written by 
me in cipher, and the true decipherments of both, 
in the two alphabets, betwixt her Majesty and him, 
the counter alphabets whereof were found amongst 
her papers. The copy of the first of the said letters, 
written with my own hand, which I could not avoid 
to acknowledge, as I did, and a true copy of Babing- 
ton’s principal letter to her Majesty, the whole ac- 
knowledged by his confession under his own hand. 
Also, afterwards, the postscript of the said letter of 
Babington to Mr. Nau, to ask his opinion of one 
Mr. Pouley; the said P. afterwards acknowledged 
by Mr. Nau, and that I had answered the same in 
his name. Nau’s answer contained only in effect, 
that Babington should not trust Pouley, was found 
written in my own hand amongst the rest of the 
papers, and sundry letters to and fro, betwixt the 
conveyers of the packets and me, whereby appeared 
the receipt of Babington’s letters, and the convey of 
the answer thereof. Upon which so manifest and 
unrecusable evidence I could not deny in any sort ; 
but it behoved me at length, for most important 
respects, to confess, as I did, that I deciphered 
Babington’s principal letters to her Majesty, and 
that I received from Mr. Nau, by her command- 
ment, the answer thereunto, after she had read and 
perused the same in my presence; which answer I 
translated into English, and after the perusing 
thereof by her Majesty, put it in cipher, as it was 
sent to Babington. In witness whereof, I have sub- 
scribed this present in my hand. At London 158—, 
G, Curll. 

This extract is thus attested by Nau. 

“Je certifie sur mon honneur et ma vie les copies 
ci-dessus transcrites avoir été par moi prises de mot 
& mot sur leurs originaux, que je promets et m’oblige 





réprésenter toutes et quantes fois qu’il en sera besoin, 
Fait & Paris, ce 12 Mars, 1605. Nav.” 

Nau’s confession, of the same date, is too long 
to extract, even in Raumer’s abridgment; but 
we will give from the latter some of the most 
weighty and important points. After acknow- 
ledging the correspondence with Babington, he 
says,— 

“The main point is, that I in nowise betrayed my 
royal mistress to Queen Elizabeth or her ministers, 
This can easily be established by the surviving mem- 
bers of the then English Privy Council. 1 adjure 
them by the living God to challenge the King 
(James I.) to command them to declare the truth 
whether, from the instant that I set foot in Ene. 
land to the instant I quitted it, I ever had any secret 
negotiation, communication, or understanding, with 
their Queen, or any one else, to the prejudice of my 
own Queen. They know that, in those troubled 
times, Elizabeth and the majority of her counsellors 
rather held me for the greatest enemy, of my con. 
dition, that they had in Christendom ;—and this 
they let me feel during my imprisonment. * * T can 
further say, with truth, that queen Elizabeth and her 
ministers knew me to be so conscientiously and im. 
moveably devoted to my sovereign, that they never 
ventured to tamper with me, or tempt me to the 
contrary. * * Every one knows that, but for the in- 
tervention of the late king (Henry III. of France), 
I should have been put to death ; to him,and to the 
good lords and friends whom I had about him, I am 
indebted for my life. At the least, the most favour- 
able opinion pronounced with regard to me in the 
English Privy Council, was imprisonment for life. 

“ If I am now questioned how I conceive this plot 
(Babington’s) to have been discovered, my answer is, 
that I understood from two English noblemen, who 
had the chief conduct of her majesty’st most secret 
affairs, that an Englishman named Pouley, and an 
ecclesiastic resident in this town, and implicated in 
the conspiracy, revealed it to Walsingham, who had 
fashioned them, and perhaps set them to work. I 
know that Babington was warned not to trust Pouley; 
and yet he employed him in the deepest secrets of 
the whole affair.” 

Nau alludes to the supposition that some English 
great man (Leicester or Burleigh) might have got 
up the whole business to ruin Mary; but if so, he 
knows nothing about it. * * 

“T recollect that I was so obstinate as to deny my 
own handwriting in a draught of a letter, which I 
had given Curll to translite into English, and which, 
with his translation, he unwisely left in the queen’s 
cabinet. * * I never kept anything of the kind by 
me—all was lodged for security in the queen’s 
cabinet, and there found. I often pressed the queen 
to burn these papers, but she was wont to answer 
‘Nobody would meddle with them.’ She could 
not think that her friends in the English council 
would suffer such an insult to be offered her.” 

Nau was thought to have proved himself so 
faithful a servant, and so good an advocate, of 
Mary’s, that not only her son was satisfied, but 
her kinsmen of Lorraine patronized him. 

We now come to the last act of this tragedy, 
—for of Mary’s execution there really is at this 
time of day nothing new to be told,—we mean, 
the extraordinary, and still somewhat mysterious 
transaction respecting the signature and dispatch 
of the death warrant. " Upon this occasion, like- 
wise, our zealous German Elizabethite is con- 
vinced that the English queen was governed by 
an honest conflict of contending feelings, such 
as compassion, respect for sovereignty, reluctance 
to execute the sentence upon a relation, and 
some apprehension of danger from procrastina- 
tion; that she signed the warrant as a measure 
of precaution, in case of urgent need; that 
Davison concealed her design of merely having 
it ready ; and that her ministers dispatched it 
without her knowledge, thinking she would 
hardly be sorry to be thus relieved of the respon- 
sibility. He says,— 

Herein lies the deep tragedy of this history: that 





+ This majesty must clearly, as Raumer guesses, be 
Elizabeth, and not Mary. 
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Mary, despite her penitence, escapes not the sword 
of judgment ; that Elizabeth imperceptibly becomes, 
from day to day, more unable leniently to disentangle 
her perplexed and distorted relations with her rival ; 
that whilst she imagines all to be still in her own 

wer, the die slips from her hand, the blow falls 
without her knowledge, and she herself cannot, pos- 
terity will not, efface the blot with which this stains 
her otherwise dazzlingly brilliant reign. 

We shall insert portions of two of the docu- 
ments which the historian adduces in support of 
this opinion; the first is a letter addressed by 
Lord Burleigh to Elizabeth, whilst he lay under 
her wrath, real or simulated, for his share in 
the unauthorized transaction of Mary’s execu- 
tion, which certainly shows that the Lord High 
Treasurer deemed both her anger real, and 
Davison a good servant. 

Lord Treasurer Burleigh to Queen Elizabeth. 

Most mighty and gracious Queen, I know not 
with what manner of words to direct my writing to 
your Majesty. ‘To utter anything like a Counsellor, 
as I was wont to do, I find myself debarred by your 
Majesty’s displeasure, declared unto me many ways. 
To utter anything in my defence, being in your Ma- 
jesty’s displeasure, I doubt, whilst the displeasure 
lasteth, how to be heard without increase of the 
same; and so to rest dumb, must needs both increase 
and continue your Majesty’s heavy displeasure, and 
therewithal my misfortune, far beyond others in the 
like case, who, coming to your person, may with 
boldness say that for themselves, which I also might 
as truly allege for myself. * * 

Lhear with grief of mind and body also, that your 
Majesty doth utter more heavy, hard, bitter, and 
minatory speeches against me, than almost against 
any other; and so much the more do they wound 
me in the very strings of my true heart, as they are 
commonly and vulgarly reported, although some 
with compassion of me, knowing my long, painful, 
and dangerous, unspotted service; but by divers 
others I think with applause, as malicing me for my 
true service against your Majesty’s sworn enemies. 

“And if any reproach,—yea, if any punishment for 
me may pleasure your Majesty, and not hinder your 
Majesty's reputation, which is hardly to be imagined, 
Ido yield thereunto, and do offer unto your Ma- 
jesty a sacrifice, to satisfy your Majesty’s displeasure, 
or to pleasure any other person, to acquit myself 
freely from all places of public government and con- 
cemment, whereof none can be used by me to your 
benefit, being in your displeasure. And yet, never- 
theless, I shall continue, in a private state, as earnest 
in continual prayers for your Majesty’s safety and 
my country, as I was ever wont to be in public ac- 
tions. os 

I beseech your Majesty pardon me to remember 
to let you understand my opinion of Mr. Davison. 
I never perceived by him that your Majesty would 
have misliked to have had an end of the late capital 
enemy ;¢ and what your Majesty mindeth to him in 
your displeasure, I hear to my grief; but for a ser- 
vant in that place, I think it hard to find a like 
qualified person, when [query, whom ?] to reign 
[query, remain ?] in your Majesty’s displeasure shall 
be more your Majesty's loss than his. 

The second paper is of considerable length ; 
and even Raumer’s abstract of it far exceeds our 
remaining limits. We must content ourselves 
with the most material parts of the latter. ‘The 
Professor says :— 

Every possible plea for Mary’s execution is stated 
in a paper, dated March 1587, and probably drawn 
up by a functionary of Elizabeth’s. It says, * * 
Elizabeth signed the death-warrant solely that the 
notice of it might satisfy her nobility and counsellors, 
and that the report of her fixed determination might 
deter those who, in the hope of the Scotch Queen’s 
prolonged life, should attempt anything against her. 
But the warrant was not to be used without the 
knowledge of the Queen, or except in case of new 
dangers, and pressing necessity. * * But neither can 
the Privy Councillors be blamed for that (receiving 
the warrant from the Secretary without warning or 

restriction,) they proceeded to its immediate execu- 
tion. * * Take the worst view of their conduct, it 


} The italics are marked in the MS,, itself a copy. 








was a righteous, wise, and honourable purpose, to 
render irrevocable a resolution, respecting which the 
kingdom was unanimous. Besides, they appreciated 
the impending dangers more justly than the Queen, 
whose heart was full of princely magnanimity ; they 
likewise feared, perhaps needlessly, Elizabeth’s vacil- 
lations of mind, especially in matters relative to grace 
and mercy. * * It was deemed unfit longer to delay ; 
* * impossible to guard Elizabeth’s life if Mary were 
longer spared, if the occasion, of this most horrible 
of conspiracies, for the punishment of her deadly 
enemy were neglected. 

Raumer’s second volume consists of extracts 
from the despatches of English diplomatists at 
almost all the courts of Europe, during nearly a 
third of the last century; but relating chiefly to 
the throne-revolutions—if we may adopt that ex- 
pressive German compound—at Petersburgh, 
and to the conduct and intentions of Frederic 
of Prussia, prior to, and during, the war which 
gave him Silesia, and the more celebrated Seven 
Years War. To those who know Herr von 
Raumer’s patriotic, and, in Prussia, royalist zeal, 
it is needless to add, that his selections are cal- 
culated to exalt the Prussian monarch’s cha- 
racter. ‘There is some curious matter in the 
extracts here published; but, as before said, it is 
absurd to translate back from his German what 
he has translated from English despatches, and 
we have no access to the State Paper Office. 





The Public and Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. By Heinrich Hase, Ph.D. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German. Murray. 

A Manual of the Political Antiquities of Greece. 
By C. F. Hermann. Translated from the 
German. Oxford: Talboys. 

Tuese works are proofs of the rapid advance 
made by continental scholars in developing the 
true philosophy of history : both direct attention 
from the facts of revolutions to their causes ; 
they show that the fortunes of nations, as well 
as individuals, are determined by their habits 
of thought and action; and they examine with 
equal industry and skill the principal circum- 
stances that formed or modified those habits 
in the most important of ancient nations. We 
trust that both, but more especially the work of 
Dr. Hase, will be diligently studied by British 
youth; our schools have too long neglected the 
subsidiaries—perhaps we might say, the essen- 
tials of history ; teachers have loaded the me- 
mory with facts, instead of storing the mind 
with principles. Grecian history, especially, 
has been allowed to remain ‘‘a mighty maze” 
to the young; they have not been taught to in- 
vestigate the social system of Greece, to trace 
its national mind, and to see that all the actions 
recorded are the necessary results of changes in 
preponderating ideas; and still less have they 
been taught to appreciate the important share 
which the Grecian states had in the develope- 
ment of civilization. ‘The study of a nation’s 
mind is necessary to the understanding of its 
actions—hence the importance of knowing the 
external and internal circumstances by which 
that mind was influenced,—classing under the 
former head geographical position, climate, 
natural productions, &c.; and under the latter, 
religion, policy, and the state of domestic rela- 
tions. 

The instinct of civilization was first felt by 
the human heart in the plains of Asia; but its 
developement required a security which they 
did not offer. Greece, secured on the north by 
its mountain chains, and on every other side by 
the sea, was just such a fortress as humanity 
required, especially as its interior construction 
closely resembled that of some old feudal castle. 
Wall was behind wall, barrier succeeded barrier: 
its defenders had ever a retreat and asylum open 
to wait for the opportunities of better times ; its 





invaders had to face new perils, and encounter 
fresh difficulties after every victory. The land 
thus protected was blessed with a clear sky and 
healthy climate; picturesque seas watered its 
shores, a vigorous vegetation crowned its fields ; 
the inhabitants were the first of men, both in 
their bodily and mental organization ; their forms 
were the types of beauty, their personal strength 
seemed to their Asiatic enemies something mi- 
raculous, their imaginations were equally fertile 
and sublime ; finally, their religious creed had 
a direct tendency to elevate humanity, by show- 
ing man that he might become the friend of the 
gods, while their political institutions fostered 
the warmest patriotism, by making every indi- 
vidual feel that he was an essential part of the 
state. 

It is only when we take these matters into 
consideration, that we can understand the im- 
portance of the “three glorious days” of Mara- 
thon, Salamis, and Platea, when the blighting 
despotism of Asia was cloven down, never again 
to raise head in Europe. In all former struggles, 
nascent civilization had fallen beneath the power 
of the barbarians. Onthe banks of the Segleetes 
and the Tigris, in Syria, in Egypt, even on the 
fortunate coasts of Asia Minor, at all former 
epochs, and in every other place, intelligence 
had sunk beneath brute force; but in the Per- 
sian war, for the first time, civilization, aided 
by the waves, the rocks, the creeds, and the in- 
stitutions of Greece, won its first triumph, know- 
ledge prevailed over numbers, and mere strength 
was forced to recognize the supremacy of mind. 

Were we permitted, by our space, to enter 
into a more minute examination of the Grecian 
character, we should be disposed to dwell very 
strongly on its extreme attachment to the beau- 
ties of external nature: the most popular poets 
were those who best described sublime and 
romantic scenery ; no allusions were more rap- 
turously applauded in the Athenian theatre 
than references to the bold and romantic scenery 
of Attica; the seas and the mountains that 
fenced the land were regarded with more affec- 
tion for the sublimity they suggested, than the 
security they afforded. This taste was shown ve 
strongly in the marked fondness of the Greeks 
for the feathered creation; almost every bird 
was consecrated to some god, and had some 
share of the affection with which the natives of 
Hellas regarded their divinities. Even those 
who could not find a patron-god were hallowed 
by being associated with some pleasing change 
in the seasons. Thus, at Rhodes, children greeted 
the Swallow, as herald of the spring, in a little 
song :— 

“Troops of them, carrying about a swallow 
(xedvdoviZovrec), sang this from door to door, and 
collected provisions in return. It is so descriptive, 
and affords so many interesting comparisons, that 
we may allow it a place here, 


The Swallow is come ! 

The Swallow is come! 

O fair are the seasons, and light 

Are the days, that she brings 

With her dusky wings, 

And her bosom snowy white. 

—And wilt thou not dole 

From the wealth, that is thine, 

The fig and the bowl 

Of rosy wine, 

And the wheaten meal, and the basket of cheese, 
And the omelet cake, which is known to lease 
The Swallow, that comes to the Rhodian land? 
Say, must we begone with an empty hand, 

Or shall we receive 

The gift that we crave? 

If thou give, it is well; 

But beware, if thou fail, 

Nor hope, that we’ll leave thee, 

Of all we’ll bereave thee. 

We'll bear yd re 

Or its posts from the floor, — oe 
—Or we'll seize thy young wife who is sitting within, 
Whose form is so airy, so light, and so thin, 

And as lightly, be sure, will we bear her away. 
Then look that thy gift be ample to-day, 

And open the door, open the door, 

To the Swallow open the door! 
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No greybeards are we 
To be foil’d in our glee, 
But boys, who will have our will 

is day, 
But boys, who will have our will.* 

Another characteristic of the Greeks has 
scarcely received all the attention it merits,— 
they respected an individual only as forming 
part of the state; the rights of the citizen were 
scarcely regarded, certainly never when they 
interfered with the interests of the community 
at large, and the maintenance of general equality. 
It is this principle that constitutes the chief 
difference between ancient and modern free 
states. The sovereignty of every state, whatever 
its form, was in its effect despotic,—republican 
freedom was rather a share in that despotism, 
than an enjoyment of personal liberty. This 
idea—that the state was antecedent to the in- 
dividual—is so strongly urged by Aristotle, that 
many of his commentators understood him to 
have asserted that social existence preceded the 
solitary life of the savage,—an absurdity which 
needs no refutation; but the mere fact of the 
philosopher’s having stated the principle so 
strongly, is sufficient proof of the prevalence it 
obtained. It is easy to see that its application 
necessarily led to most of the monstrous ano- 
malies that sully the annals of Grecian freedom, 
and that have supplied materials for invectives 
against republican governments during nineteen 
centuries. Strictly speaking, the entire political 
= of Greece was corporate tyranny; in the 

emocratic states, a numerical majority lorded 
it with unlimited sway over a minority,—hence, 
under this form of government, the oppression of 
the wealthier classes was grievous; they were 
burdened, as at Athens, with all the exigencies 
of the state, and every expedient was resorted 
to that the public coffers, which were, in effect, 
the privy purse of the populace, should be filled 
at their expense. In fact, this oppression almost 
justified the oath of certain oligarchies men- 
tioned by Aristotle, “to plan and work mischief 
against the Demos to the utmost of one’s ability.” 
It would be easy to trace the pernicious opera- 
tion of this principle much further, but our pur- 
pose is simply to indicate the nature of the light 
that the volumes before us shed on Grecian his- 
tory, and we have done this by selecting from 
Hase the circumstances that most obviously 
modified physical and social life ; and from Her- 
mann, the principle that operated most power- 
fully in the political system. 





Journal of a Residence in Norway during the 
Years 1834, 1885, and 1836, Sc. Se. By 
Samuel Laing, Esq. 

[Second Notice.) 

In our last notice of Mr. Laing’s Journal we 

restricted ourselves to such passages as described 

the constitution and forms of government of 

Norway. We will now speak of more familiar 

things,—the manners and habits of daily life; nor 

can we do better than follow our author through 
his volume, noting down whatever may strike us 
® A Corresp ident has di d our to asimilar 
custom in Ireland. On St. Stephen’s day a wren is carried 
in a holly-bush from door to door, accompanied by troops of 
children singing doggrel verses, a few of which may serve 
as a specimen :— 
The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
On Stephen’s day was caught in the furze ; 
Although he’s little his family’s big, : 
So we pray, good mistress, you’ll give us a drink. 
Now, if you give it of the small, 
It will not agree with our boys at all; 
But if you give it of the best, 
We pray that in heaven your soul may rest. — 
Chorus: Sing Hobrum brogue a-droileen. 
On Christmas-day I turn’d the spit, 
1 burn’d my finger, | feel it yet. 
Betwixt my finger and my thumb 
1 ate the roast beef and every plum. 
The big poker jump’d over the can 
And wanted to fight the dripping pan; 
The dripping pan cock’d up his taal, 
And swore he’d carry us all to jail, ‘ 
Chorus ; Sing Hobrum brogue a-droileen, &c. 








as most characteristic and individual, without 
other connexion than such as his own pages 
furnish. 

Mr. Laing arrived at Gottenburg in the month 
of July 1834, not with the intention of flying 
through Norway at balloon speed, but of deli- 
berately acquainting himself with its resources 
and natural features, and the condition of its 
people. We stumble upon a trait of national 
character in one of his very earliest pages. After 
a week’s stay at Gottenburg, Mr. Laing pro- 
ceeded, of course, to visit the far-famed Falls at 
Trollhztta, “a village containing nearly a thou- 
sand inhabitants, with a large and good inn.” 

“ A party of actors from the opera-house at Stock- 
holm, unfortunately for us, possessed the best accom. 
modations. These French of the North, as Voltaire 
calls the Swedes, are as fond of the theatre as the 
Parisian French. I found the mate of our steam- 
boat reading * Medea en Opera ;’ and all the saw-mill 
population of Trollhetta were opera going people. 
Our accommodations at this good inn were conse- 
quently not of the best; and I found, in bed at least, 
ten thousand good reasons for getting up long before 
sunrise,” 

A further examination confirmed Mr. Laing 
in his first favourable impression of the people 
of Norway, whom he describes as cheerful, pro- 
sperous, and fond of gathering household com- 
forts round them. At Clippen, for instance, a 
suburb of Gottenburg, inhabited by labourers and 
seafaring men, he observed that— 

“ The meanest had a wooden floor and good win- 
dows, ornamented with the fringe, at least, of window- 
curtains; and flower-pots, with pinks and other com- 
mon flowers, well cared for, were in every house.” 

Here, again, is another comfortable picture of 
Levanger, a little country town, in a remote 
district :— 

“The houses are remarkably good and clean. 
The little parlours, the kitchens, and pantries, would 
be suitable in an English maritime town; but the 
streets ure unpaved and frightfully dirty. Horses 
and carioles are so general among the country people, 
that the comfort of the pedestrian is little attended 
to, even in considerable towns, such as Dronthiem ; 
while all that relates to driving, such as bridges, co- 
vered drains, water-courses, is kept in excellent repair, 
even on unfrequented cross roads. 

“The floors of rooms in Norway, and, I believe, 
in Sweden also, are, at least once a week, strewed 
over with the green tops of the fir or juniper. On 
a white well-scoured deal floor, the lively green 
specks have a pretty effect. The use is the same as 
that of the yellow sand, with which our house-wives 
sprinkle their floors. It prevents the mud on the 
shoes from adhering to and soiling the wood. The 
gathering and selling these green juniper buds is a 
sort of trade for poor old people about the towns, just 
as selling yellow sand is with us. At funerals, the 
road into the churchyard and to the grave is strewed 
with these green sprigs. 

“In so remote a little town, I was surprised to 
find two working silversmiths. The small proprie- 
tors are fond of possessing plate, as silver spoons, and 
tankards, or jugs for ale, having the heads or covers, 
and often the whole, of silver.” 

We might quote many passages of description 
similar to the above; but it will be more to the 
purpose to take a glimpse of the mode of living 
in country as well asin town. Mr. Laing /ocated 
himself for considerable periods of time in more 
than one part of the country. At Laurgaard, he 
says,— 

“The room I occupy here is detached from the 
family house of the farm. It consists of four walls, 
each composed of ten logs roughly squared with the 
axe, and the edges chipped off, so as to make them 
octagonal. They are laid one upon the other, with 
a layer of moss between each, which keeps the inter- 
stices quite tight. The logs forming the side walls 
are notched above and below, and those forming the 
gable walls so as to correspond; thus the head of 
each log touches the one below it at the corners, 
which are as tight and strong as any part of the 
building. Each log may be twelve inches square; 








so that the walls of my apartment are a foot thi 
and ten feet high. The sills and sides of the win. 
dows and the corners are lined with boards; and in 
good houses the whole, I understand, is boarded or 
panelled inside and out: but I am in one of the 
dwellings of the middle or labouring class. There 
are three latticed windows in the room, which jg 
eighteen feet square, and sixteen panes of coarse 
glass in each window. The floor and ceiling are 
boarded ; the former, raised from the earth by a stone 
wall a foot or two high, according to the level, and 
rough cast with lime. The roof has a pitch of about 
two feet; it is closely boarded over on the outside, 
and the boards there are coated with birch-bark 
peeled off in large flakes. Above this is laid earth, 
about three inches deep, retained by a ledge of the 
same depth along the bottom of the roof. A crop of 
grass, or of moss, growing on this earth, makes it 
compact. Many houses are roofed with tiles, and 
some with slates. The joiner-work in the window. 
frames, doors, floors, &e., is very rough, and il] 
finished, but all is wind and water tight. I give this 
minute description, because one hears so much of 
the log huts of America, and this is probably their 
mother country. It is very different, too, from the 
wooden tenement of the English labourer, which is 
but the skin of a house, having only the boarding, 
outside and inside, upon a hollow frame-work, with- 
out the solid log in the middle between him and the 
cold. The cost of such a house, with two rooms 
below and two above, does not usually exceed fifty 
dollars, wood and workmanship included. As the 
wood is on the farm, and any man can do the work, 
the number of houses about one steading is wonder- 
ful: I have counted eighteen. There is a distinct 
one for everything, so as, in case of fire, not to have 
all under one roof. The family has a dwelling-house, 
consisting, on ordinary farms, of three rooms below, 
one of which is the kitchen, and the same above ; and 
at the end, with a separate entry, there is generally 
a better room, and one above reserved for strangers, 
Opposite to this dwelling is another with rooms above, 
and kitchen below, for the farm-servants and la- 
bourers. At a small distance from the family house, 
raised upon posts to exclude rats, is the sanctum ;— 
the gudewife’s store-room and dairy, where the pro- 
visions for the year are lodged. It is large and airy, 
with windows, and with at least two rooms for dif- 
ferent objects. The rest of the square, into which 
the houses are generally arranged for the convenience 
of winter attendance on cattle, consists of stables, 
cow-houses, barns for hay and corn, under which are 
generally the sheds for tools, carts, sledges, a cellar 
underground for ale, and one of large size with double 
doors, like our ice-houses, for preserving the potatoes. 
Everything is under cover, and the spaciousness of 
the offices surprises one accustomed to our crowded 
narrow stables and cow-houses. The Norwegians 
are a well-lodged people, as far as I have seen; the 
poorest dwelling having good glass windows, separate 
rooms, and some sort of outbuilding, with conve- 
niences of which I doubt if every house in Scotland 
can boast of. * * 

“ T live here on strawberries and milk, and trout, 
or rather char, being pink, not white like fresh water 
trout. Fish appears everywhere the basis of a Nor- 
wegian repast. Meat, even at the table-d*héte at 
Christiania, seemed secondary. The river or lake is 
regularly resorted to. It is no sport for an Izaak 
Walton to fish trout here; the mosquitoes would 
have eaten him alive while he was singing his ma- 
drigals. I got so stung in the evening's fishing, at 
Ellstadt, that I have not yet recovered from the irri- 
tation. * * 

“ Four meals a day form, I understand, the regular 
fare in every family; and with two of these meals 
the labourers have a glass of home-made brandy, 
distilled from potatoes. It is usual, I understand, to 
have animal food, such as salt beef, or black pud- 
dings, at least twice in the week. I observe also 
some notion of comfort in the mode of taking their 
food, which is often wanting in our highland house- 
holds. The table is set out, the bread is in baskets, 
and the labourers sit down regularly to their meals. 
The cooking and preparation of food appears to oc- 
cupy more labour and time. ‘ 

“ Lien, August 17.—I stopped at a farm-house 
about the middle of the day, and got for dinner what 
we call in Scotland lappered milk. Everything was 
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nice and clean. I observed that the mowers, who 
appear to be people who go round the country to 
cut grass, as in some parts of England, had a table 

larly covered for them ; and their bread was in 
paskets as at Laurgaard. These trifles indicate a 
state of ease, and some attention to comfort among 
the working class. 

« In the evening I reached this single farm-house, 
and got grass for my pony and quarters for myself’; 
and the mistress gives me the comfortable hope, if I 
understand her right, of fried fish, which are still in 
the river, but which the mowers will catch in time 
for supper.” 

It is only fair, while we give these pictures of 
plenty, to point also to the reverse of the medal, 
—to allude to those seasons of scarcity, when 
fir-bark ground and baked is used as a succeda- 
neum for bread. We must warn our readers, 
too, that a well-covered board by no means im- 
plies neatness of preparation in the articles 
wherewith it is spread. Here is the case stated 
with all its advantages and disadvantages, and 
fairly brought home to us by a comparison, 

“ An Englishman, bred in the midst of that pecu- 
liar attention to cleanliness and nicety, which, even 
now, is almost exclusively English, will find much to 
horrify him in a Norwegian inn; but such gentle- 
men are scarcely in a situation to judge of the habits 
of a people. They have been trained in a very nice, 
cleanly, little world, bounded, perhaps, by the Trent, 
or, at most, the Angel at Ferrybridge, on the north, 
and the Ship inn at Dover, on the south. It is 
scarcely fair to compare the state of manners and 
habits of all European nations with this standard. 
He who will travel fairly must eat what is placed 
before him, and sleep where there is a bed to lie 
down upon. If his sheets and his food are dirty, a 
plunge at day-break in the clear burn, and a good 
digestion, will remedy all. , I doubt if a traveller 
would at present be so well accommodated in our re- 
moter Highlands. The dairy products are all clean; 
and butter is such that any one may venture on it. 
Fish, eggs, wild strawberries, and the moltebeer, 
which will keep for a year, and deserve a place on 
our housekeepers’ shelves better than half of our 
jams and preserves, are all excellent things, which 
cooking cannot spoil to the most dainty traveller. 


There is, doubtless, a scarcity of many articles very | 
important to comfort and cleanliness. Pottery ware, | 


plates, dishes, bowls, are coarse, and not in the abun- 
dance we are accustomed to. Knives, forks, spoons, 
are also on the minimum side of the account as to 
comfort and nicety. If we will not buy their timber, 
how can these people buy our pottery and hardware ? 
If the traveller judges fairly, and considers what he 
actually finds, and the cost and difficulty of bringing 
together these household articles in a small Nor- 
wegian household, he will find much to admire. The 
sense of comfort, cleanliness, and order in domestic 
concerns appears to me more generally developed 
among the working class in this country than in 
Scotland. The wooden floors and side walls, the 
abundance of glass windows in the meanest habita- 
tions, and the outside store-rooms and accommoda- 
tions distinct from the dwelling apartments, keep 
the inmates, especially the females, and their habits 
of living, in a much more cleanly and orderly state, 
than it is possible for those of the same class in Scot- 
land to enjoy, with their earthen floors, and roofs, 
and side walls, their single pane of glass window, and 
their single room for all ages and sexes, to cook, and 
eat, and sleep in, and to hold all the clothes and 
stores of the family.” 

So much for the mode of life. We shall now 
extract a few sketches of national manners. 

“ T like,” says he, dating from the little town of 
Levanger, in the neighbourhood of which he win- 
tered, “the politeness of people towards each other 
in this country; the pulling off hats or caps when 
they meet either strangers or friends. The custom 
is universal: common labourers, fishermen, private 
soldiers salute each other with a bow, and do not 
merely touch the hat, but take it off. This is care- 
fully taught to the children, and even the school- 
boys bow to each other on the streets.” 

And again :— 

“ December.—There is something pleasing and pic- 


turesque in the primitive old-fashioned household 
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ways of the Norwegian gentry. The family room is | 


what we may fancy the hall to have been in an Eng- 
lish manor house in Queen Elizabeth's days. The 
floor is sprinkled with fresh bright green leaves, which 
have a lively effect ; everything is clean and shining; 
an eight-day clock stands in one corner, a cupboard 
in another; benches and straight-backed wooden 
chairs ranged around the room ; and all the family 
occupations are going on, and exhibit curious and in- 
teresting contrasts of ancient manners, with modern 
refinement, and even elegance. The carding of wool 
or flax is going on in one corner ; two or three spin- 
ning wheels are at work near the stove ; anda young 
lady will get up from these old-fashioned occupations, 
take her guitar in the window-seat, and play and 
sing, or gallopade the length of the room with a 
sister, in a way that shows that these modern accom- 
plishments have been as well taught as the more 
homely employments. The breakfast is laid out on 
a tray at one end of this room, which is usually spa- 
cious, occupying the breadth of the house, and lighted 
from both sides. People do not sit down to this 
meal, which consists of slices of bread and butter, 
smoked meat, sausages, dried fish, with the family 
tankard, generally of massive silver, full of ale, and 


with decanters of French and Norwegian brandy, of 


which the gentlemen take a glass at this repast. This 
is the breakfast of old times in England. The coffee 
is taken by itself an hour or two before, and generally 
in the bed-room. While the gentlemen are walking 
about, conversing and taking breakfast, the mistress 
is going in and out on her family affairs, servants 
enter for orders, neighbours drop in to hear or tell 
the news, the children are learning their catechism, 
or waltzing in the sun beams in their own corner; 
and the whole is such a lively animated scene, with- 
out bustle or confusion, all is so nice and bright, and 
the manners of people towards each other in family 


intercourse are so amiable, and with such a strain of 


good breeding, that the traveller who wishes to be 
acquainted with the domestic life of the Norwegians 
will find an hour very agreeable in the family room. 

“The good manners of the people to each other 
are very striking, and extend lower among the ranks 
of society in the community than in other countries. 
There seem none so uncultivated or rude, as not to 


know and observe among themselves the forms of 


politeness, The brutality, and rough way of talking 
to and living with each other, characteristic of our 
lower classes, are not found here. It is going too 
far for a stranger to say there is no vulgarity; this 
being partly relative to conventional usages, of which 
he can know but little: but there is evidently an un- 
common equality of manners among all ranks; and 
the general standard is not low. People have not 
two sets of manners, as we see in England, among 
persons even far above the middle class: one set for 
home use—rude, selfish, and frequently surly ; and 
another set for company—stiff, constrained, too for- 
mally polite, and evidently not habitual. ‘The man- 
ners here are habitually good, even among the lower 
ranks. * * 

* Among these usages, exploded now in other 
countries, that which first strikes the stranger is, that, 
on getting up from table, each person goes round the 
whole company, and shakes hands with every one, 
with the complimentary phrase,‘ Tak for mad,— 
thanks for the meal; or * Wel bekomme,’—may it 
do you good. This form is universal. The infant is 
taught to make its bow or curtsey to its mother, and 
say * Tak for mad.’ The husband and wife shake 
hands, and say ‘ Tak for mad’ to each other. In a 
large party it has the appearance of a dance around 
the table, every one going round to pay the compli- 
ment. [have observed that it is paid to the smallest 
child at table, as gravely and ceremoniously as to 
grown people. In the treatment of children, they 
seem not to make that difference which we do be- 
tween the child and the grown-up person; and 
which divides life often into two parts, little con- 
nected with each other. The children seem, from 
the first, to be treated with consideration and respect, 
like grown persons. They are not, on that account, 
little old men and prim little ladies; but are wild, 
romping, joyous creatures, giving as small annoyance 
or trouble as children can do. ‘Tak for sidste’ is 
another exploded form of politeness, still universal 
here. It means, ‘thanks for the pleasure I had 
from your company the last time we met.’ It is a 





compliment of recognition, which it would be ex- 
tremely rude to neglect. The common people give, 
tak for sidste, to the Swedish peasants of Jemteland, 
who have come across the Fjelde, and whom they 
have certainly not seen since the preceding year’s 
snow ; and then possibly only in taking a dram toge- 
ther. A labourer never passes another at work, or 
at his meal, without a complimentary expression, 
wishing him luck in his labour, or good from his 
meal. In addition to these, perhaps not altogether 
useless, forms, there are the ordinary inquiries after 
friends at home, and compliments and remembrances 
sent and received, in due abundance.” 

We suspect, however, that Mr. Laing is some- 
thing of a partizan after all. He seems to find 
good in everything Norwegian; approves the 
custom of betrothal, which is common, and pre- 
cedes marriage for one, two, and often several 
years, as giving the contracting parties time to 
make rational acquaintance with the tastes, tem- 
pers, and habits of each other, before the knot 
be indissolubly tied. The women of Norway, 
according to his account, are in general prudent, 
intelligent, nor unaccomplished ; and he defends 
them very sensibly from the character given to 
them, by one of the pleasantest of modern tra- 
vellers, poor Inglis, of being over-addicted to the 
cares of the pantry, the larder, and the house- 
keeper's room. 

“ If we insnect the arrangements in Norway with 
regard to property, the female sex will be found to 
have in fact more to do with the real business or 
life, and with those concerns which require mental 
exertion and talent, than women of the same class 
in England. * * 

“The small estates are scattered on the sides of 
glens, and lakes, and fiords, over a vast extent of 
country, and are at great distances from towns, or 
even the nearest country shop. Every article, con- 
sequently, that can be required in a twelvemonth 
must be thought of and provided. The house, like 
a ship going round the world, must be victualled and 
provided for a year at once. There is no sending to 
the next shop for salt, or tea, or sealing wax, or what- 
ever may be wanted, as the next shop is probably 
forty miles off. It requires no ordinary exertion of 
judgment to provide out of a small income all that 
may be required in a family for that period, and not 
too much. The lieutenant of a ship of war prides 
himself on doing this for a twelvemonth’s cruise ; the 
female who does it for a household, varying from ten 
to thirty, and with limited means, cannot stand in a 
low position in society ; her mental powers and in- 
telligence cannot be less awakened than those of the 
female in Britain, who has only to think for the 
week, and send to the next street for what is wanted 
when the want occurs. * * In the secondary objects 
of music, dancing, dressing, they are not deficient. 
They have naturally pleasing voices, and every fa~ 
mily in every station, singing and dancing are going 
on all the winter evening. Music is taught in the 
country by the organists attached to each parish, and 
seems, as well as dancing, to be more generally un- 
derstood and practised than in England or Scotland. 
In taste and mode of dressing, the best account that 
can be given is, that they dress so much in our taste, 
that a traveller from Britain, unless he is a man- 
milliner travelling for orders, would not be struck by 
any peculiarity. In France, Germany, or any other 
foreign country, the most unobservant is struck with 
something in the arrangement of the hair, in the 
colours worn, in the kind of taste and style of dress, 
different from what his eye is used to at home: but 
a Norwegian lady, young or old, might walk into a 
room in Scotland or England, without attracting any 
notice on account of her dress or appearance.” 

We shall conclude our extracts illustrative of 
national manners, by a cheerful and inviting 
sketch of a Christmas party :— 

* You are invited by a list carried round by a man 
on horseback, and, opposite to your name, you put 
down that you accept, or decline. You are expected 
about four o’clock, long after dinner, for which twelve 
or one is the usual hour. The stranger who will take 
the trouble to come early will be much gratified, for 
there is nothing on the Continent so pretty as the 


arrival of a sledge party. ‘The distant jingling of the 
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bells is heard, before anything can be seen through 

e dusk and snow ; and sound rapidly approaching, 
is one of the most pleasing impressions on our senses. 
Then one sledge seems to break as it were through 
the cloud, and is followed by a train of twenty or 
thirty, sweeping over the snow. The spirited action 
of the little horses, with their long manes and tails, 
the light and elegant form of the sledges appearing 
on the white ground, the ladies wrapt in their furs 
and shawls, the gentlemen standing behind driving 
in their wolf-skin pelisses, the master of the house 
and the servants at the door with candles, form a 
scene particularly novel and pleasing. Coffee and 
tea are handed round to each person on arrival ; and 
the company walk about the room and converse. * * 
After the party is all assembled, the Millem-maaltid, 
or middle repast, is brought in. This is a tray with 
slices of bread and butter, anchovies, slices of tongue, 
of smoked meat, of chi®ese; and every one helps 
himself as he walks about. The gentlemen generally 
take a glass of spirits at this repast, which is a regu- 
lar meal in every family. The gentlemen then sit 
down to cards. I have not seen a lady at a card- 
table. The games usually played are boston, ombre, 
shervenzel, which seems a complicated sort of piquet, 
and three-card loo. 
small. 
play, light their pipes and converse. The younger 
generally make out a dance, or have singing and music, 
usually the guitar, with an occasional waltz or gal- 
lopade, or polsk, a national dance much more ani- 
mated than the waltz. Nor are handsome young 
officers wanting, in moustaches and gay uniforms, 
who would not touch tobacco or spirits for the world, 
and seem to know how to act the agreeable. Punch 
is handed about very frequently, as it is not custo- 
mary to drink anything at or after supper. The 
supper is almost invariably the same. A dish of fish, 
cut into slices, is passed from one guest to another, 
and each helps himself. The lady of the house ge- 
nerally walks down behind the company, and sees 
that each is supplied. After the fish is discussed, 
the plate is taken away, and one finds a clean plate 
under it; the knife and fork are wiped by a servant, 
and the next dishes begin their rounds. They con- 
sist always, in this district, of reindeer venison, caper- 
cailzie (the male of which is as large as a turkey, 
the female so remarkably smaller that it passes by a 
different name, Tiur or Tiddur signifying the male, 
and Roer the female); also black cock and ptarmi- 
gan. These are cut into pieces, laid on a dish, and 
passed round ; and the dish is followed by a succes- 
sion of sauces or preserved berries, such as the Mol- 
tebeer, which is the Rubus chamzmorus of botanists, 
the Ackerbeer (Rubus arcticus), the Tyttebeer ( Vac- 
cinium vitis idea). These are such very good things 
that there is no difficulty in acquiring a taste for 
them. A cake concludes the supper. The lady of 
the house scarcely sits down to table, but carves, 
walks about behind the chairs, and attends to the 
supply of the guests. This is the custom of the 
country ; she would be ill-bred to do otherwise. It 
is not from want of servants, for every house is full 
of neat, handy maidens, They approach much more 
nearly to the nice, quiet, purpose-like English girls, 
than the Scotch. * * All the people seem to be 
feasting and making merry during these fourteen 
days of Yule. The country at night seems illumin- 
ated by the numerous lights twinkling from the 
houses of the peasant proprietors. The Christmas 
cheer with them is exactly the same as with others ; 
ale, brandy, cakes, venison, game, veal, and pork. 
The servants have their full share in these festivities. 
In this farm-house, I observe their table set out as 
nicely, and with exactly the same provisions, as that 
of the family, during the whole fourteen days; and 
in the evenings they sing national songs, and dance. 
The herdboy is, ex officio, the musician on every 
farm. When he is attending the cattle in summer 
at the seater or distant hill pastures, he must make a 
noise occasionally to keep off the wolf; and that of 
the clarionet is as good as any. It seems the favourite 
instrument, and is generally played well enough for 
the servant girls to dance waltzes and gallopades to 
it. I was surprised to see them dance so well; but 
in their roomy houses they have, from infancy, con- 
stant practice during the winter evenings.” 

Mr: Lloyd, in his ‘ Field Sports in the North 
of Europe,’ mentions that “it was an almost 


The stakes are always very | 
Those of the elderly gentlemen, who do not | 








universal custom at Uddeholm,” (where he spent 
his Christmas,) “‘ to expose a sheaf of unthrashed 
corn, on a pole, in the vicinity of their dwellings, 
for the poor sparrows and other birds, which at 
this inclement season of the year must be in a 
state of starvation. They alleged as the reason 
for performing this act of beneficence, that all 
creatures should be made to rejoice on the anni- | 
versary of Christ's coming among us mortals.” 

If these traits may be taken as illustrating the | 
national character of Norway, it is not surpris- 
ing that, with the temptations it offers to the | 
sportsman and the lover of scenery, a journey | 
through the North of Europe should have re- | 
cently become so popular among travellers. The | 
pleasantest way of going through the country | 
seems to be in cariole, a little gig, just large 
enough for one person. 

“ You pay indeed but one ort, or 9d. sterling, for 
a horse per Norwegian mile, but the traveller who 
has any luggage must have two horses. Then there 
is a fee of eight skillings to the station master for 
ordering the horses, as much to the two boys who 
take them back, four for the forbud cart; in short, 
altogether it is 2s. 4d. per Norwegian, or 4d. per 
English mile. One may travel all over Europe in 
the public conveyances at this rate ; the living on 
the road, however, is not very costly. I was charged 
only ten skillings (44d.) for dinner ; for supper, bed, 
and breakfast, only one ort, about 1s. 54d. My fare, 
to be sure, is not very costly; bread, cheese, and 
eggs, and, above all, wild strawberries, in the greatest 
profusion, and so highly flavoured, that it would be 
a retrograde step in the science of good living, to 
cultivate them in gardens. I have excellent coffee 
also, and plenty of milk.” 

The lover of ruins, however, must not hope 
to feast his eye in Norway. Mr. Inglis, if we 
recollect right, told of some old, shapeless, name- 
less piles of building, upon which he stumbled in 
lonely parts of the country. Mr. Laing says,— 

“T have seen as yet no old building in Norway ; 
no cottage, manor-house, country church, bridge, 
castle, or other structure of former days. Every- 
thing appears to belong to the present generation. 
Even the commanding points, which in all other 
European countries present ruins of castles, have 
never been so occupied here. The partition of pro- 
perty among the children has probably prevented 
even the nobles allied to the family of the monarch 
from building these, or any mansions of stone.” 

The cathedral of Dronthiem, the one building 
of any importance in Norway, is a heavy, unin- 
teresting structure of later days, defaced by being 
tricked out in a fantastic fashion with blue and 
white paint. With regard to climate we hear 
little concerning it, save that it “‘ seems to have 
a tendency to produce everything in the Albino 
style. Horses, cattle, even children, appear 
white varieties of their species.” But we must 
have done, though our list of notanda be far 
from exhausted. Mr. Laing’s book tends to raise 
Norway in our estimation, and we part from him 
with our best thanks for much varied and valua- 
able information. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* Memoir of William Carey, D.D. late Missionary 
to Bengal, §c. §c.’ by Eustace Carey.—As this book 
was written for the use of a particular class, and to 
serve a particular purpose, the end of its writer is of 
course answered, if that class be satisfied, and if that 
purpose be served. To the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety this biography is doubtless interesting as dis- 
playing at full length, the rise and progress of their 
very flourishing establishments in the East, and the 
labours of one to whose assiduity the formation of 
these was mainly owing :—but even the members of 
that zealous body, we should have thought, would 
have followed the fortunes of their hero with greater 
interest, had they been shown the struggles of ‘his 
early lite in wider detail, had they been told how he 
cultivated himself for his great and self-denying 
work—how he mastered the disadvantages of an 
humble origin, and a youth of hard labour. Mr. 





Carey, then, we think, has done unwisely in devot. 
ing only fifty-two pages to the first twenty-eight 
years of his brother's valuable life. Here and there 
in the details of the vicissitudes which befell the 
missionaries in India, we find a characteristic anec. 
dote or glimpse of national character; but, as a 
whole, this work is disappointing to the general 
reader, and we think unnecessarily so. 

* Observations collected in England in 1835—[ 08- 
servations recueillies, §c.], by M. C. G. Simon.’—In 
the modest preface prefixed to this work, its author 
claims for himself less credit than we think is due to 
him. His ‘ Observations,’ it is true, are less piquant 
and amusing than the sketches of those who have 
made menand manners, rather than things, their study: 
they relate chiefly to modes of travelling—to the me- 
chanism of domestic life—to the principal manufac- 
tures of this thriving land of ours. The very minute. 
ness, however, which makes them tedious and super- 
fluous in England, will give them an authority and 
an interest in France. The second volume is full of 
valuable information relative to our principal manu- 
factories. In the first, the general reader will find 
some severe criticisms upon our theatres and exhibi- 
tions—an amusing account of a visit to Oxford 
and a speculation or two upon the present state of 
our literature, which are superficial and inexact. 

* The English Housekeeper, or Manual of Domestic 
Economy, Sc. §c.; by Anne Cobbett.—Were we to 
cook our way through the pages of this closely-packed 
volume—which, after all, would be the fairest me- 
thod of giving us an opinion of its value—it is pro- 
bable that our task would hardly be ended in time 
for us to pronounce our fiat upon a first edition. 
We must therefore take the shorter course of judging 
of the excellence of Miss Cobbett’s receipts, direc- 
tions, and instructions, by the soundness of her gene. 
ral observations. These appear to us so simple, so 
liberal, and so full of common sense, that we are 
disposed to put full faith in the details of the volume. 
Miss Cobbett inherits from her father, not a little 
of his power of making the most homely subject 
amusing as well as instructive by straightforward 
clearness of style. 

A pile of small books of poetry has been accumu- 
lating upon our table for the last many months. We 
must, however, reduce it, now or never: for another 
fortnight will bring a perfumed shower of Annuals 
upon us. Our remarks, however, must be comprised 
in the smallest space possible : the majority of these 
volumes, indeed, might be as well characterized by 
one word as by fifty. We shall begin with a book 
or two, whose characters may be implied from a 
peep into their prefaces. Mr. Prentis shall speak for 
his ‘ Apology for Lord Byron.’ * I, at least,” says he, 
“if disposed to curry mercy, might in reference to 
the present composition, brief although it be, well 
apply to myself the beautiful language of Solomon, 
and say: “For the corruptible body presseth down 
the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down 
the mind, that thinketh upon many things.” But to 
tell truth, I have no sort of inclination on any 
score, to intercede for my muse, whose fledgeling 
wing, as will be seen, has been glad to profit by what- 
ever random stay she may have met with, in her 
fluttering, yet daring flight, through an exposed and 
craggy tract.” Surely, any detailed examination of a 
poem thus heralded would be superfluous. The verse 
of Mr. Prentis is, however, of the two, better than 
his prose. 

Mr. John Lake, the next on our list, who presents 
us with the * Retired Lieutenant and the Battle 
of Loncarty,’ two volumes of verse, speaks of him- 
self in strains more confident and high sounding : 
“If others,” says he, “love the thundering of the 
tempest” (in the Battle of Loncarty,) “more than 
the whisper of the Zephyr” (in the Retired Lieute- 
nant,) “he has plenty of spirit-stirring work to pre- 
sent to them, if they will patiently read on till they 
come to it.” By way of prelude to the whisper 
and the thunder, he treats us to seventeen pages of 
violent politics ; declares that he will not march along 
with the march of mind, and denounces political 
economy as republican extravagance. Enough of Mr. 
Lake : his poetry is at least equal to his preface. _ 

The next volumes which come before us, promise 
less, and perform more than the above, and many of 
them show so many traces of amiable feeling and 
delicate imagination, that we are sorry we cannot 
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mise their writers more than an ephemeral suc- 
mer day’s life in their own little circle. 


These ‘Rhymes for the Romantic and Chivalrous,’ by 
D. W. D. belong to the forgotten days of Miss Anna 
Maria Porter’s Metrical Romances, and Mrs, Rad- 
cliffe’s fanciful but feeble lyrics; but whereas those 
reached the standard of popularity of the times in 
which they were composed, these fall somewhat be- 
neath the requisitions of thismore fastidious and criti- 
cal age: the days of ballads, in which smooth versifi- 
cation and sounding words are to stand in the place of 
feeling, and character, and pathos, are gone, we hope, 


for ever. 


To ‘ Gasparoni and other Poems,’ by James Fulcher 
Brown, we are bound to extend our longest mea- 
sure of indulgence; we suspect that it owes its 
parentage to one of the class, which has the strongest 


claims upon our sympathy and gentle usage. We | pause here for the present, leaving more than half 
have already fully set forth our feelings with respect | our labour undone. 
to the efforts of uneducated poets, when examining | 
the verses of Mary Hutton, of Sheffield: here too, | ioe (iteoe bie ee ee 
HY Pe or seit 7 > © series enderson on ivine inspiration,) Svo. 2s. cl.— 
as in her case, the aspiring spirit is stronger than | Vandeleur, or Animal Magnetiom, 5 vols. post Ove. 31s. 6d. 
the power of performance. Some of the songs, | bds.—Hours of Sorrow, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Bridge on Faith, 
however, though defective in execution, have the 32mo, 1s. 4. _ bey in = Waterson, 0 Femme 
: siete 3 12mo. 2s. cl.—Southey’s Cowper . - 5s. cl.— Porter 
ary o7 ie 1 D Forest, in Fiv | on the Progress of the Nation, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—The De- 
e Wyrhale; a tale of ean forest, Mm Five | sultory Man, 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Jereh, a Scene in 
Cantos, by P. J. Ducarel, Esq. is another of those | Pastoral Life, lzmo. 4s. 6d. cl—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
attempts in verse, which it is equally impossible | ager 8 eo ae 
2% ae < ion of Tithe Act, 12mo. 7s. bds,—Ju oirs of Na 
to blame or praise, and rather difficult to read. It | leon, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cl.—Dusantoy’s Sermons, 12mo. bs. 
is a romantic tale of the days of the York and Lan- | ¢l.—The Mourner’s Solace, fc. 4s. Gd. cl.—Bloxham’s Go- 
caster wars, written in the ottava rima, (which, in | ~~ Dg ne oon eee 12mo. . ——. an @ 
ve ‘ 7 i ‘cite | Duelling, 12mo. 2s.6d. bds.—Simeon’s Works, Vol. X. 4 
itself, unless the measure be managed with exquisite | 19 °° 1" paward Castleton, by Miss Corner, sq. 1s.6d. bis. 
art, is certain to ensure tediousness,) and illustrated | _ jxckson’s Devotional Year, or Companion to the Liturgy 
with some very pretty wood-cuts.——But we must | of the Church of England, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
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HOURLY METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for the MARCH EQUINOX, 1836, made at FELDHAUSEN, near WYNBERG, 
CAPE of GOOD HOPE, by Sir Joun F. W. HERSCHEL. 









































po heey Barometer | Temp. External Actinometer, Wind. Esti- | Terres- 
ally LSeeret | Useasy peace sete 9 RR REMARKS ON THE OBSERVATIONS, WEATHER, &. 
M.T.) FO. ‘a cs Solar |Observation) = of Radiant 
iene. Barometer.| Dry. | Wet. | Radiation.) (M.T.) | Direction. | Force. |BiueSky.| Therm. 
ey tS EOC A ee BO oe 
8 0 29.886 68.5 
13 32 29.872 68.5 
17 0 29.872 69.0 62.0 60.8 { nll M } 0 The morning dull and dark. Slight rain had fallen in the night. 
\ | 
18 30 29.897 69.0 61.6 | 57.8 0 { +f 3 \ 1 No more signs of rain: all things looking brighter, as if about to clear for a south-easter. 
19 0 29.902 69.0 62.0 | 56.8 0 { a 4 : ' 1 Clouds high—at least 3600 feet, as neither the Table nor Devil Mountain is touched, 
20 0 | 29.922} 69.0 | 648| 583] 0 { eden } | 0 St ote: 
21 0 | 29.934] 69.0 | 67.0] 57.3| 0 { aa } | 0 
| 
22 0 29.933 68.5 68.3 | 58.4} 0.10 Gleams. { 2 : } | 2 Sun hitherto obscured—now occasional gleams. 
23 0 | a9.931| 68.8 | 70.0] 585] 0.25 | Dito. |{ XY | jf) 3 c* day cnatetng win tide can onest J ts beataa? ete Gate ennens tg 
Noon, 21 | f Ss 1 | | eastern slope, ou which this station is sitwated. State of sky, as to clouds, in 
Pon; oe | ae ee {s fi me ey ee ce. 
1 0 | 29.922) 69.0 | 71.5] 595] 05 | Faint { Ss {1 \ 0 | Sonat riscany erime the suveqoen! beet, ervunded’ op. tong expertsnse’ of the 
gleams. | Ss L 2 sensations of heat corresponding to diflerent indications of the instrument, 
2 0 | 29.922} 68.6 | 69.0] 59.8] 15.25 | Gleams. i rahi 
3 0 | 29.909] 68.5 | 71.0| 59.2] 25.30 |Inaclear, { cols \| 6 
“| z 
415 | 29.902] 68.0 | 68.2] 57.1] 30 | Estim. | { — 9 
510 | 29.910] 67.3 | 649| 560] 25 | Estim, {wnw - \ 9 
6 0 29.918 67.5 63.1 | 55.8 0 8 
SW 1 (The Radiant Thermometer was a small and caeny delicate thermometer by Chrich- 
7 0 29.924 67.3 63.3 | 56.3 ~~ 1 62.5 ton—(one of the four used by Sir William Herschel in bis experiments on solar heat) 
SW 1 stony wooeeee iu bec k crape, er oa — two poy wy a 3 
ighly-polishe: yetallic mirrer, si meter, aud 20 fee val length, 
8 10 29.938 66.8 62.9 55.0 SW 1 0 62.2 rae Hr nee spwards. ‘The night aoseah mammals ter te vaio, and 
—_— 0 the day caguerean Sor San cee and nullified the — On heal peg te le 
9 0 29.938 66.0 61.0 53.1 0 8 56.4 < concioden, | cheat bare te theve fe uo advantage iain cums teum sheomaie 
10 7 | 29.938 | 66.0 | 61.3] 53.8 © | © | One|) setemerct etree copper ot ts ee cece, a.cies Sa creaos cone 
11 5 | 29.926] 66.0 | 61.0] 53.1 {| TP] & | 5881) saree ote, fom bo great uiiany abd nay exteinporeprepartinn, woul 
Midni no doubt, auswer extremely well, After all, the whole terrestrial radiation can be 
idnight got rid of by no comteinnntt, hor can the fraction remaining be (even approximately ) 
5.4 stimated by ar nnd ' quaint > 
12 0 29.938 68.0 59.1 | 51.7 0 10 a5.5 sup dull, though Cicas of all valle cloud—aene on the Mountain. Definition of stars 
13 0 | 29.928| 68.0 | 55.4] 49.9 0 | 10 | 50.7 [4 inthe twenty-feet reflector goad, 
Ww 2 3.9 Clouding ss ry = te bya ho sheet of dense pon which has a ~ 
14 0 29.928 68.0 58.1 50.9 5 53. { tained the zenith, and is sharply terminated , ait advances, a gentle weet wit gins 
W 1 \ to stir. No shooting stars notived to-night, 
15 10 29.923 68.3 58.9 | 53.1 0 0 ; 
q Pitchy cloud obscuring every part of the sky. A perfect calm. 
16 0 29.921 68.0 59.2 | 53.3 0 0 } 
17 10 29.933 68.0 60.0 | 54.5 0 
18 0 29.944 68.5 60.5 | 54.8 0 
19 0 29.952 67.0 60.7 | 55.3 0 8 
20 0 29.956 67.0 67.3 | 58.5 0 9 
21 0 29.957 67.0 72.5 | 58.1 Ww 1 2 
22 0 29.957 67.0 68.6 | 57.8 WwW 1 5 
23 0 29.944 67.0 69.7 | 57.3 Ww 2 8 
Noon, 22 Owing to the pressure of other business, the Actinometer could not poorest wr pee 
9 9 | Mae) GS | OT) B32) Bl 8 8] owt CD a a ee 
Much visible cirrous haze on Sun increasing, aud diminishing momentarily—Actino- 
10 29.912 67.5 71.5 | 59.7 27.90 1 14 NW 1 8 { meter, in consequence, extremely variable, Three ubservations gave 25.6, 26.1, 30.0, 
29.896 6 Variable Salar oes aaeanie gentle Seetare from we ont Ss - rs = i. 
. ° 7 2 y ole, , he former prevails, (N.B. ‘This was the first symptom £ 
ll se vig] ae mae ls NW . ° ann sich brouglit heavy vie about 6 P.M. next day, Mareh 23.) 
3.4 29.890 67.3 72.4 | 58.8 22.40 3 22 NW 1 8 Strong cirrous veil over the Sun. 
40 29.896 67.3 70.0 | 57.5 24.48 4 29 0 9 Sun very dull, and getting low. 
5 0 29.907 67.4 67.8 | 57.8 | 19.40 4 54 0 9 65.7 |Sun pretty clear, but too low for convenient observation. 













































These observations are freed from instrum 
licati i di the 








ental error, the Zero corrections being all applied. The Barometer is brought to a correspondence with the Royal Society’s standard, by 





ppl bande —_ = correction +0.062; the Th to a standard by Newman (the Dry External Thermometer), which has been found to agree 
Precisely with the sts The ter of the Royal Society. The height of the Station of Observation has been ascertained to be (within a foot or two) 115 feet above the floor 
of the Circle Room in the Royal Observatory, whose presumed elevation above the sea is about 30 feet.——(For the corresponding table of Observations made at the Royat 


Society, see ATHENAZUM, No. 439.) 
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MEDALLIC ENGRAVING. 

Tue idea of employing machinery for the purpose 
of engraving upon metals is not of very recent origin: 
as was the case with steam navigation, the principle 
was recognized many years before it was put into suc- 
cessful practice. In the year 1830, Mons. A. Collas, 
an able mechanician at Paris, having been commis- 
sioned by an engraver at Ghent, to make a ruling 
machine for him, constructed one for himself, upon a 
somewhat different principle, with which he made 
several attempts to execute engravings upon copper, 
in the style of a pattern which had been published 
in the Manuel des Tourneurs upwards of twenty-four 
years before. It was not till six months’ labour and 
thought had been bestowed upon it that M. Collas 
brought his invention to a certain degree of perfec- 
tion: he produced his first engravings in the spring 
of 1831. Of the attempts at a similar instrument, 
made in the United States, we are informed, and 
believe, that he had seen pr heard nothing; but in 
the year 1833 he chanced to meet at Paris with an 
old mathematician from Geneva, whose father had, 
some sixty years before, been employed in executing 
engravings by machinery upon the cases of gold and 
silver watches: so that the remotest traces of this art 
may be dated about the years 1775 to 1780. 

It has been ascertained, beyond all doubt, that 
this invention is not of domestic growth in England. 
It was in the year 1817 that a die-sinker of the 
name of Christian Gobrecht, then living at Phil- 
adelphia, produced by a machine an engraving upon 
copper of a medallic head of the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, several impressions of which were distri- 
buted in that city. Mr. Asa Spencer (now of the 
firm Draper, Underwood & Co.) took one of Go- 
brecht’s machines with him to London in the year 
1819, which was its first introduction into London, 
This machine was principally designed for ruling 
straight and waved lines; it was employed in Lon- 
don, and its uses exhibited and explained by Mr. 
Spencer to several artists. It attracted the particular 
notice of the late Mr. Turrell, an engineer, and he 
obtained permission to make a drawing of the ma- 
chine, for the purpose of having one constructed for 
his own use. Ten years afterwards, in the year 1829, 
Mr. Joseph Saxton, an American, born at Hunting- 
don, in Pennsylvania, who had known Gobrecht, 
and seen the engraving from the Russian medal, 
contrived a machine somewhat similar in principle 
to the one brought to England by Mr. Spencer; in 
this he first introduced a diagonal tracer, for the 
purpose of correcting some of the defects which ex- 
isted in the medallic engravings executed by Go- 
brecht’s and Spencer’s machines; these had all of 
them an unpleasant twist upwards, and an evident 
distortion of the features of the head. In the fol- 
lowing year, an idea being started of applying this 
new method to the engraving of designs for bank 
notes, Mr. Spencer again bestowed considerable 
pains upon the improvement of his invention, with- 
out any success. Mr. Turrell, who was acquainted 
both with Spencer and with Saxton, communicated his 
drawing and hisideas upon the subject to Mr. Baw- 
try, who then held the situation of engraver to the 
Bank of England, and it was this gentleman who 
originally applied to Mr. Lacy to construct a ma- 
chine of this description for him. Mr. Lacy was 
then, as Mr. Spencer had been, connected with the 
establishment of Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and Petch, 
bank-note engravers in Fleet Street, and was the 
person employed, in the year 1832, to execute the 
engraving from a medal representing the bust of our 
present King, which appeared in the frontispiece of 
the ‘ Keepsake’ for 1833. The contracting parties 
did not come to a satisfactory agreement, and the 
negotiation was broken off. It was probably at that 
time that Mr. Bawtry entered into communication 
with Mr. John Bate, of the Poultry, optician and 
maker of mathematical instruments to the Board of 
Admiralty. Mr. Saxton had been introduced to Mr. 
Bate shortly after his arrival in England, and had, 
we believe, given to the latter his first notion of such 
a machine by exhibiting to him an engraving upon 
glass, executed by it. During the succeeding inter- 
val, Mr. Saxton had continued to attempt the im- 
provement of his diagonal tracer, which, though 
some distortions were manifestly obviated by it, was 
still utterly unable to give the effect of light and 
shade when employed to engrave medals of very 





bold, or, rather, steep relief, and inevitably left 
blank spots in the engravings. Here the matter 
rested for awhile. 

In the earlier part of the year 1832 the Messrs. 
Bate having been informed that Mr. Saxton had 
effected several improvements in his machine, had 
an interview with him, for the purpose of exchanging 
their ideas upon the subject. But a natural feeling 
of jealousy prevented either party from exhibiting 
to the other his machine ; the Messrs. Bate stated, 
indeed, that they had succeeded in removing the 
distortions which existed in their earlier productions; 
—Mr. Saxton, on the other hand, referred to his own 
invention, and declared himself capable of executing 
by his machine as much as they could do by theirs ; 
finally agreeing to satisfy them of the truth of his 
assertions, by putting into their hands an engraving, 
in which all distortions should be avoided. This 
engraving was a head of Franklin, with a bust of 
Minerva copied from a gem or cameo. Upon ex- 
amining it the Messrs. Bate, however, seemed to 
think that some distortions, though slight ones, 
still remained. It was then proposed that both 
parties should execute an engraving from a gem 
representing the head of Ariadne, an impression 
of which, in wax, Mr. Bate, junior, undertook to 
send to Mr. Saxton. But here the matter ended 
—the wax impression was never sent, and two 
months afterwards Mr. Saxton was informed that 
Mr. Bate had taken out a patent for an improved 
machine, particularly specifving the introduction 
of the diagonal tracer, which happened to be the 
same as his own. Mr. Saxton, disgusted with the 
turn which matters had taken, turned his atten- 
tion to other mechanical inventions, and subse- 
quently sold his machine to Mr. W. Trevylian, in 
whose hands it now remains. From that period 
nothing was done in the way of engraving from 
medals, and no step taken, either by Mr. Bate him- 
self, or his friends, to bring his invention before the 





public; the invention, as it were, remained dormant | 


in England. 

It was towards the close of the year 1832 that 
M. Collas sold his patent to a few gentlemen, who, 
with the aid, and under the direction of some of the 
first French painters, sculptors, and engravers, united 
themselves in a company, under the firm Lachevar- 
diere & Co. It is to the enterprising spirit of these 
gentlemen that we are indebted for the * Trésor Nu- 
mismatique et de Glyptique,’ (see Atheneum, No. 
388, p. 261,) which has now reached the extent 





of 600 plates of medals, bas reliefs, &c. represent- | 


ing upwards of 5000 subjects. 


the continent: most of its plates, for beauty of | 
effect and artist-like execution, leave the eye nothing | 
It is needless to remind our readers, that | 


to desire. 
the French company, just mentioned, has for some 
months been actively bestirring itself, for the pur- 
pose of applying the invention of M. Collas to the 


This work has | 
been widely circulated in France and throughout | 
i=} 


illustration of our medallic history ; and that a peti- | 


tion for the assistance and patronage of government 
to such a national work was laid before a Committee 
of the House of Commons during the recent session. 
These efforts have been met by a determined oppo- 
sition on the part of certain of our native artists, who 
have attempted to quench the scheme, by bringing 
forward Mr. Bate’s almost forgotten invention, in 
proof that the ground was pre-occupied, and by de- 
nouncing the French engravings as false, distorted, 
and mathematically inaccurate. In answer to the 
first plea, it is enough to state the fact, that nothing 
was done by Mr. Bate in the way of making his in- 
vention popular—no plan thought of, of applying it 
to a grand national undertaking—till the French 
company, with a superb work to point to as a spe- 
cimen of what their machine had effected, laid their 
proposals and petition before Parliament. The 
second argument, a charge of mechanical inaccuracy 
brought against the French engravings, will be dis- 
posed of with equal ease, though not quite so briefly. 

It will be admitted, without hesitation, that the 
best representation of any subject, as a work of art, 
is the one which shall convey the most faithful and 
pleasing impression of its general effect ; that, as the 
said representation is to be judged of by a pair of 
eyes, and not by a pair of compasses, there are cases 
wherein the latter may prove a mathematical incor- 


rectness, which the former will not acknowledge, 





Sees 


and which, therefore, in no respe€t, impairs the 
merit of the copy. In examining a medal, if it be 
laid flat upon a table, all the effects of light and shade 
will disappear, and its bold outlines only strike 
the eye ; whereas, if it be taken up in the hand, the 
relief becomes apparent, and the design is set of 
with the powerful aid of chiaro-scuro. The pro. 
fessed medallist may possibly prefer the first mode, 
as the best means of obtaining the exact proportions 
of the work before him; the general amateur and 
artist will assuredly give preference to the medal as 
seen in relief, being the more characteristic and pleas- 
ing aspect. It is to the faithful rendering of the 
latter effect, that the attention of the French en- 
gravers has principally been directed, at the neces- 
sary expense, in some cases, of geometrical exactness, 
A complaint, therefore, has been raised agdinst their 
works, as unfaithful—they have been proved guilty 
of incorrectness, by the compasses, and the harsh 
word “ distortion” has been liberally applied to them, 
But we are persuaded, that the weight of the objec- 
tion is merely in the harshness of the word: the re. 
sult of a careful examination of many specimens laid 
before us, has convinced us that there is no defect 
in the works executed by the French machine ; there 
may, indeed, be occasional deficiency, inasmuch 

while the machine cannot give anything but what is 
on the medal, it may not, in every instance, give all 
that is there. Granting, then, that the general effect 
of the medal, when held in the hand, (that is, when 





| seen in chiaro-scuro,) be faithfully and artistically 


rendered by the French machine, it is fruitless to 
reason about an imperfection, of which the com- 
passes, and not the eye, are sensible. It should fur- 
ther be insisted upon, that this “ incorrectness” with 
which the works of the French machine have been 
charged, is not necessary to it, but has been merely 
sanctioned for the sake of effect by the presiding 
artists, on the principles just laid down. Besides 
other engravings of geometrical exactness already 
produced, a plate is in preparation containing the 
Soane medal, the head of Henry the Fourth, the 
Ariadne, and other subjects, by which the proprietors 
are prepared to prove that the style of execution which 
they have adopted has been a matter of choice, and 
not enforced upon them by any defectin the machine, 
The universal approbation given to the engravings 
of the ‘ Trésor’ by the artists and amateurs of the 
continent, who do not undervalue scrupulosity of 
outline and precision of drawing, may be quoted in 
support of the line of argument we have adopted: 
we may also, in confirmation, select a few pas- 
sages from the evidence given before the Com. 
mittee of the House of Commons upon the sub- 
ject. Sir Francis Chantrey, when asked whether the 
mathematical inaccuracy objected to, “ produced an 
idea of distortion or any disagreeable effect to the 
eye,” answered that “it never produced any dis- 
agreeable effect to his eye, nor was he aware of it 
till it was pointed out to him;” and, therefore, he 
considered it of no very essential importance, and 
expressed his unqualified satisfaction in the engrav- 
ings produced by the French machine. Mr. Haw- 
kins, of the British Museum, when asked a similar 
question, gave a similar answer; he said that “a 
deviation, which is not visible to the eye, is not to be 
considered as a distortion”; and pronounced M. 
Collas’s method as “giving the best idea of the medal 
of any method he had seen.” Mr. Pistrucci, of the 
Mint, when examined before the Committee as to 
the merits of the French and English machines, 
gave it as his opinion, “ that both are very clever, 
but each of them is deficient in that which makes 
the chief merit of the other: the French machine is 
beautiful and admirable for effect, and gives a correct 
idea of the work ; but in a perspective view, or what 
I may call more appropriately foreshortening, it does 
not give the objects precisely as we see them, when 
we look at the centre of a real medal, but in chiaro- 
scuro, and with much effect. The English one gives 
it straight as far as I can judge: but I cannot say 
that it is mathematically correct with the original, 
not having had the original medal before me to com- 
pare it with; and it is possible that there may be a 
difference in the height, though not in the breadth 
of the objects rendered ; but the engraving is flat and 
hard, with little or no effect.” . 
We think that the above will suffice to convince 
our readers that the objections raised against the en- 
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i roduced by M. Collas’s machine, are frivo- 
tt | futile. It is needless for us to repeat once 
in our opinions with respect to the feasibility and 
interest of the national work proposed : and if those 
who have any doubts on the subject, will examine 
the magnificent engravings of the portrait of Louis 
Philippe, and the one from the bas-relief of the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage, we think they will be, like our- 
selves, fully satisfied that such a work could not be 
in better hands than those of M. Collas and his 
enterprising coadjutors. We have now only to de- 
scribe the specimens in the accompanying plate, 
given as a Supplement to the present Number. 

No. 1. Innocence prostrating herself before Jus- 
tice, and entreating her protection ; Violence 
is represented by a warrior holding a naked 
sword.—Sauvage. 

2. Part of the Phygalian Frieze. 

3. Cupid and Psyche; from a cameo by Louis 
Pikler, after a bas-relief by Thorwaldsen. 

4, Vulcan forging the shafts of Cupid; from a 
cameo by Pikler, after a picture by Raffael 
Mengs. 

5. Antigone and Ismena before the Temple of the 
Furies, urging CEdipus to return to Thebes ; 
from a cameo in onyx by Louis Pikler. 

6. The Heads of Augustus and Livia; from an 
ancient cameo in sardonyx. 

7. Hercules stifling the Nemzan Lion; from a 
sculpture in bronze of the 15th century. 





MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT. 


Few deaths, among those personally strangers to 
us, have saddened us more deeply than the one we 
are here called upon to record. We are apt, in the 
prodigality of admiration, to invest the orator, the 

t, the artist, with a charmed life ; and are there- 
fore, startled as from a dream, when one who has 
lately ruled us by the brilliant spell of Genius, is 
called away in the prime of hope and triumph, to 
share in the common lot. 

But, independently of the usual regret which the 
summons of one so young, so full of the pride of life, 
as the subject of our notice must excite, her death 
is peculiarly melancholy, as having called her hence 
when, as it were, she was but on the threshold of 
happy years of domestic life. Madame Malibran 
was born, we are told, in the beginning of the year 
1809. Her youth was one of unceasing study and 
harsh constraint. Her father, the once famous singer, 
Garcia, and the best singing-master in Europe, com- 
pelled her to conquer a voice by no means of the 
finest natural quality, and to acquire a theoretical as 
well asa practical knowledge of music, with a violence 
to which it is painful to advert; and the audiences 
who have smiled at and applauded the brilliant dis- 
plays of vocal power in which she revelled with un- 
exampled profusion, little guessed how dearly such 
an union of skill and facility had been acquired. A 
similar education would have stupified or destroyed 
one of a less buoyant spirit ; but Maria Garcia was 
sustained through it by a temperament of singular 
energy and vivacity,—perhaps by the consciousness 
that she possessed those gifts yet more precious than 
her impressive and penetrating voice, or her striking 
Spanish features, which were one day to make her 
the wonder and delight of all Europe. We have 
heard that in her childhood she showed no remark- 
able evidences of talent; but the circumstance of 
her profiting by and surviving such severe discipline, 
was no insignificant earnest of future greatness. 

Mademoiselle Garcia made her first appearance 
on the stage as one of that unhappy troop—the chorus 
of the Italian Opera in London. It was in the year 
1825, and, therefore, at the early age of sixteen, 
that she made her début as prima donna on the same 
boards, in ‘Il Barbiére.’ “ Her extreme youth,” 
says Lord Mount Edgecumbe, in his pleasant Musical 
Reminiscences, “ her prettiness, her pleasing voice, 
and sprightly easy action, gained her general favour.” 
This agreeable impression was confirmed by her per- 
formance in ‘ I] Crociato,’ which was brought out by 
Velluti, at the latter end of the same season. Sub- 
sequently she appeared, with an increased credit to 
herself, at the York Festival,—one of the youngest 
singers who ever occupied so prominent a post on a 
similar occasion. But it was not till her return from 
America (whither she had accompanied her father 





as prima donna of his Opera company), that her ex- 
traordinary powers made themselves fully manifest. 
We have heard, indeed, that so cold was her per- 
formance of the character of Desg¢emona, when she 
first rehearsed the part at New York, that her father 
threatened to stab her in good earnest unless she 
threw more energy into the character. The threat 
proved effectual; for assuredly her fault in her re- 
cent personifications of “the gentle Lady married to 
the Moor,” was one of redundancy, and not of re- 
straint. 

It was during this sojourn in America that the ill- 
starred marriage with M. Malibran was contracted. 
The history of this connexion, and its sequel, are too 
familiar with the public to require being here dwelt 
upon. In the year 1828, Madame Malibran appeared 
at Paris, we believe, in the opera of * Semiramide.’ It 
would not be easy to describe the sensation thence- 
forth caused by her performances throughout Eu- 
rope, or to enumerate the tributes paid to her where- 
ever she went—from the first garlands wherewith she 
was crowned at Paris, to the royal honours with 
which she was only the other day received by the 
guard in attendance at the theatre where she was 
performing. For the last eight years our journals 
have been filled with tales of her successes and 
triumphs—in one year gained at Milan, where the 
plaudits were so reiterated and tumultuous as abso- 
lutely to endanger the stability of the far-famed La 
Scala ;—in others, won under our own eyes, upon the 
well-accustomed boards of Drury Lane, to which she 
introduced a refinement of musical cultivation, a 
passionate but appropriate energy of action hitherto 
strangers to English opera. 

We are not about to offer any cold or detailed 
criticism upon the merits of Madame Malibran as 
a singer or an actress; but a hasty word or two 
may be permitted to us. In both characters she 
was distinguished above all her contemporaries by 
versatility of power and liveliness of conception. 
She could play with music of every possible style, 
school, and century. We have heard her, on the 
same evening, sing in five different languages, giv- 
ing with equal truth and character the intense 
and passionate scena from ‘* Der Freischiitz,’ and 
those sprightly and charming Provengal airs, many 
of which were composed by herself. The exten- 
sive compass of her voice enabled her to com- 
mand the whole range of songs which is usually di- 
vided between the contralto and the soprano. She 
was, it is true, often hurried away by the tameless 
vivacity of her spirits into flights and cadences which 
were more eccentric than beautiful ; we have heard 
her, in the very wantonness of consummate power, 
rival the unvocal arpeggi of De Beriot’s violin, and 
execute the most sudden shakes and divisions upon 
those highest and deepest notes of the voice which 
less perfectly trained singers approach warily and 
with preparation. But those know little of the dig- 
nity Madame Malibran could assume, or of the unex- 
aggerated expression which she could throw into mu- 
sic, even the plainest and least fantastic, who are not 
familiar with her Oratorio performances ;—with the 
earnest pathos of her scena‘* Deh parlate’ (Cimarosa’s 
noblest song) ; with the calm and holy sweetness of her 
Pastorale from the Messiah, * He shall feed his flock,’ 
—or, in a strain loftier than these, with her delivery 
of that most magnificent of recitatives, ‘Sing ye unto 
the Lord,’ from ‘ Israel in Egypt.’ In this last she 
so completely identified herself with the spirit of the 
scene, that no painter of ‘ Miriam the Prophetess’ 
ever dreamed of face, form, or attitude more ap- 
propriate—more instinct with sublime triumph than 
hers at that moment! 

The acting of Madame Malibran was marked by 
the same characteristics as her singing—it was always 
coloured, at times over-coloured, by the spirit which 
sustained her for awhile through a career of unexam- 
pled exertion and excitement. If in no entire per- 
formance she ever equalled the sibylline grandeur of 
Pasta, or the intense pathos of Schroeder, she had 
her moments of inspiration when she electrified her 
listeners by outbursts so brilliantly passionate as to 
make all her compeers forgotten. Her performance 
of Norma has been described to us as beyond all 
praise ; her Fidelio was the best character in which 
she appeared in England. The concentrated and 
piercing agony of her speaking voice in the grave 
scene of that delicious opera is at our heart as we 





write ;—in the part of Fidelio, too, her action was 
not carried to the excess which, in other dramas, 
at times almost seemed to threaten life or reason. 
In the opera buffa,—as Zerlina, Rosina, Cenerentola, 
Fidalma, (which last, be it remembered, she per- 
formed in London to the Carolina and Lisetta of the 
Sontags,) her vivacity had no bounds; her smorfie, 
too, had the charm and the fault of caprices struck 
out in the humour of the moment. In short, upon 
the stage, though she was often extravagant, she was 
always rivetting ; and few among her audiences could 
go home and sit in cool judgment upon one who, 
while she was before them, carried them, as she 
pleased, to the extremes of grave or gay. 

The woman was, gne with the musician and the 
actress.—The personal fatigue through which Ma- 
dame Malibran’s high spirit bore her was prodigious, 
She has been known to undergo the wear and tear 
of a five hours’ rehejjrsal—with a song at some 
morning concert betwed its pauses—and then again 
in the evening, half an hour after having gone 
through one of her exhausting parts, to be found as 
energetic and animated as ever, at the Philharmonic 
or Antient Concert. And this again she would 
leave for some private party, where, after singing with 
a freshness surprisingly little impaired, she would 
wind up her day’s exertions, perhaps, by dancing the 
Tarantella. She was the delight of all her intimate 
friends, for the many gifts she possessed, besides those 
which made her so professionally eminent. Her 
observation was keen, her humour quaint and inex- 
haustible; and her fund of anecdote various and 
always at command. She was skilful with the pen- 
cil—some of her sketches are full of genius and cha- 
racter. Her love of herart was intense and consuming; 
and the circumstance should never be forgotten, 
(either as honourable to her memory, or as a warning 
to too exacting audiences,) that her illness was exas- 
perated by her dragging herself into the Manchester 
orchestra to fulfil her engagements, rather than sub- 
ject herself to the imputation of feigned indisposition : 
and that she exerted herself to comply with the fatal 
demands of a delighted audience, when the hand of 
death was upon her! 

It is difficult to write calmly of these things—and 
the thousand recollections that crowd upon us, warn 
us to stop, lest we pass our wonted boundaries. It 
is enough to say, that, in the lyric drama of Europe, 
she who has died has left no peer behind her! 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


We have looked over some of the periodicals of 
the month, whose number is, on the present occa. 
sion, swelled by the Quarterly and Westminster Re- 
views. ‘The latter claim precedence in our notice, 
though the articles they contain be, for the most 
part, devoted to such substantial subjects ; and these 
are treated so elaborately, that we do not profess to 
do more than enumerate their contents. The Quar- 
terly, as usual, is various and interesting :—the first 
article is upon Lieut. Smyth’s, and Mr. Low’s, and 
Mr. Maw’s Travels across the Andes and down the 
Amazon. We have next a valuable paper on Dr, 
Tschirner’s Fall of Heathenism, and M. Beugnot’s 
* Histoire de la Destruction du Paganisme en Occi- 
dent.’ Mr. Pritchard’s treatise ‘On the Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations’ furnishes the subject- 
matter of a third article. The other grave essays are 
upon M. Tocqueville’s ‘ Démocratie en Amérique,’ 
on Mr. Combe’s Outlines of Phrenology, and Dr. 
Latham’s lectures on subjects connected with Clini- 
cal Medicine ; with a review of the late Parliamen- 
tary session to close the number. The lighter papers 
comprise a defence of the Aristocracy versus the au- 
thoress of ‘Tales of the Woods and Fields,’—a 
notice of ‘ Schloss Hainfeld,’ in which Captain Hall 
is very tenderly warned that some may esteem his 
book too personal—a review of the ‘ Mountain Deca- 
meron,’—and a pleasant compliment to the *‘ Glances 
at Life’ of Mr. Webbe, who, it seems, has for many 
years been reader of the proofs of the Review. 
The Westminster has hardly so attractive a bill of 
fare as the above. The papers which will most 
attract the general reader are the elaborate article 
upon the personal history of Shakespeare ; another 
upon the Cape of Good Hope; a third, very plea- 
santly written on Mr. Cooper's recent continental 
journals, and a fourth, on the War in Spain, The 
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paper on ‘ The Factories’ appears, as far as a passing 
glance enables us to judge, to be carefully written, and 
to contain as many facts asreasons. To speak now of 
themonthly Magazines— Blackwood has afine but un- 
equal poem by Caroline Bowles, somewhat after the 
darker manner of Crabbe—a continuation of the 
sketches of Alcibiades, which is hardly so glowing as 
its predecessors, and some excellent translations from 
the Greek Anthology, of Hay. Tait bears more of 
the character of a general review, and less of a poli- 
tical journal, than is usual with him—the ‘ Aristo- 
crat’s Wife’ is a pathetic tale; and the ‘ Literary 
Remains of Carl von Knebel,’ an interesting article 
upon an interesting book. The present number of 
Fraser is a very good one—Father Prout contributing 
his usual quota of scholarship, and Bombardinio a 
thousand pleasant things concerning manners, habits, 
and fashions. Then there is an elaborate review of 
Mr. Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Physical Theory of another 
Life ;’ another, the ‘ Exodi of the Jews and Greeks’ 
—ahbstrusely learned and chronological, with much 
lighter matter, and a clever sketch of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, by way of the illustration for the month. 

The illustrations of the coming volume of the 
* Friendship’s Offering’ are before us, ten in number. 
The subjects are all of them engraved with care and 
high finish. Mr. Wright’s‘ Maiden’s Vow,’ by Wrank- 
more, after Wright, is natural and pleasing. Mr. 
Jenkins gives us a clever figure of a bride reflected 
in her mirror, delicately engraved by H. Rolls; but 
surely she must be a mourning bride, as much in 
right of her pensive features as of her black velvet 
robe. Mr. Barret’s ‘ Early Morning’—need we fur- 
ther describe this as a composition of glowing sky, 
glittering water, gigantic trees, and ruined tem- 
ples ?—is well rendered by G. K. Richardson. By 
way of companion we have a slighter sketch of 
Oodipoor, by Purser, brilliantly engraved by Good- 
all. Mr. Hill’s Trysting Time’ isa wilful plagiarism 
from Parris’s half-length of Lady Blessington. Mr. 
Penley’s ‘ Rosina’ is speaking, arch, and brilliant. 
On the whole, we think this the best series of illus- 
trations to the ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ that we have 
seen. 

It is needless to remind our readers that political 
news finds no trumpet in our columns ; that minis- 
ters fall, and kings are dethroned, and we neither 
help nor hinder—nay, nor so much as announce 
events so important. Here, however, is a * Protocol,’ 
which has arrived by express, not to be neglected 
even by the Atheneum. 

To the Publishers of the Comic Annual. 

Gentlemen,— You ask me for an announcement of THE 
COMIC for 1837; but between ourselves and the post— 
now the foreign post—I have been meditating a Manifesto. 

Politics are undeniably the standing orders of the time ; 
but possibly the standing orders may now signity those 
classes who keep on their legs in the presence of the pri- 
vileged or sitting orders ;—1 mean to say, that politics 
are become, like Boniface’s ale in the Beaux Stratagem, 
meat and drink, and everything. We eat politics in white- 
bait dinners, and quaff and sing them afterwards with hip, 
hip, hips and Hawes. We dance politics—take hands, 
cast off, change sides, and some anti-ministerialists call 
loudly for a new set! We wear politics—e. g. white hats. 
We marry politics, and dissenters at the same time. We 
baptize with politics, or at least call names. We wash our 
faces with politics—soap versus newspapers—and warm 
ourselves at them, in the shape of cheap Durham coal. 
We even laugh and groan politics, and cough them, in the 
Commons ; and doubtless they will be introduced by us into 
sternutation, like a certain German patriot, who cannot 
sneeze without saying ‘ Pr-r-r-russia!’ 

Politics are part of our Foreign and Domestic Cookery ; 
—we roast with them, fry, stew, broil, boil, and too often 
boil over with them ; we curry and devil with them :—some 

ersons cook a fine kettle of fish with them. Turkey is 
arded with politics, and they are potted in Greece. 

Politics are staples of trade and manufactures, and agri- 
culture is quite distressed by them. We export and import 
them ; we sow them with corn, and harvest them with 
tithes; we spin them, hammer at them, forge them, and 
breed bulls with them. We live in them, and die by them. 
We load pistols with politics, and, in fact, can hardly 
walk twelve or fifteen paces without them. Private life 
becomes public. Parties invite people to politics, and 
people invite politics to parties. We travel with politics to 
the continental baths; we go to sea with them to the coast 
of Biscay, and return to port with them in Leith Harbour. 

Have not politics separated our two Chambers, or, as 
the New Poor Laws (the very laws for bull-making Ire- 
land) have done with England, divided them into unions ? 
By the way, Barry—not Newtonbarry, but New-House 
Barry—is decidely wrong in his design. A new style is 
requisite for a new order of things: but I shall perhaps 


submit a plan for a new building, all party-walls, in my 
next frontispiece. 


Politics point pencils and steel pens; we draw them in 
caricatures, and paint them in party-colours, with predo- 





minant orange, green, and true blue. Nor are we without 


some Black Masters. We write politics, and review with 
them ; bards poetise, and other writers prose upon them; 
they stand for Attic salt, as well as culinary pepper and 
vinegar. Farces are made of politics, and, alas! tragedies 
of domestic interest; skeleton sermons are filled up with 
them; and neither novelists nor historians can tell tales 
without them. Philosophy has caught the influenza ;—the 
whole Seven Sages are rolled into one, and he is—Bias. 

Our very Colleges teach politics :—a little longer and 
our Free Schools and Unfree Schools will do the same; 
primers will be primed with them; Syntax will be mixed 
up with the Malt Tax; the parts of speech will be drawn 
from parts of speeches; and the rule of Kings, Lords, and 
Commons will be tried by the Rule of Three. 

Such is the spirit of our age—the ticks of Time’s clock 
are politicks, I should not wonder to see all the heads in 
the National Portrait Gallery inclining to Whiggism, or 
without a wig amongst them ;—nay, it would not astonish 
me to see even the lady-like Book of Beauty exhibiting its 
fascinating figures all drawn on one side. 

It becomes a serious question, then— Ought not Tue 
Comic to have its barrel adapted as a political organ; and 
should not its Editor, heretofore only a merry-thought, 
become a sidesman? 

Must I take, like the railway engineers, a decided line, 
or construct my literary passages, like those blind alleys, 
with their wall-eyes, that lead to nowhere at all? 

Tue Comic ANNUAL itself shall answer the question ; 
and you will have a hint of my designs, when I tell you 
that they will comprise cuts at such popular and unpopular 
subjects as follow:—The Collision—The Peers, and their 
Treatment of Bills—Church Revenue—Corn Question— 
Poor Laws—Spain, its War and its Loan—Registration— 
Imprisonment for Debt—The Papal Bull—Municipal Re- 
form—The Jew Bill—Railroads— Dissenters’ Unions—Civil 
War—and Agricultural Pressure. As to the writing, I shall 
keep my own Counsel—whether it will incline to right or 
left, or be bolt upright. Perchance I may breathe my 
sentiments, like some stormy winds, from all quarters at 
once. And this Gentlemen, is all at present from your ab- 
sent,—Most obedient, Tuomas Hoop. 

Hamburgh, 28th August, 1856. 

In continuation of our last week’s gossip con- 
cerning the arts in the provinces, we may notice that 
the Manchester amateurs are about to give the sum 
of 50,0002. for a collection of paintings by the 
Old Masters, which is to form the nucleus of a pic- 
ture gallery there; the necessary funds to be raised 
in shares of 10/. each. This is princely. We hear, 
too, that Gibson’s statue of Huskisson has arrived at 
Liverpool, and been consigned to its prison in the 
new cemetery—the building appointed for its re- 
ception being small, dark, and most unsightly. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

Will CLOSE for the Winter Season, on Saturpay, the 
22nd instant, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the TERIOR of the CHURCH 
of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, and the VILLAGE of 
ALAGNA, in Piedmont.—“ The new picture at the Diorama 
ought to be most popular, for, as a work of Art, it has hardl 
been equalled by any previous exhibition.”—*The much-ad- 
mired Interior of Santa Croce.”’— Atheneum, March 19 & April 2. 

Open from 10 till 5. 













MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, THE PACHA’S BRIDAL; wit 


I h MISCHIEF- 
MAKING; and THE GABERLUNZIE MAN, 





Tue three major-minors—the Adelphi, Olympic, 
Saint James’s, opened for the season on Thursday 
evening, and were all well attended. The first two 
indeed were crammed to suffocation. The late 
period of the week at which they commenced opera- 
tions prevents our saying more than a very few words 
about them until next number. At the Adelphi 
there was one ‘ Novelty,’ which was uproariously but 
doubtfully successful. There was however Mr. John 
Reeve, and this alone was enough to satisfy ‘the 
Adelphi audience, which seemed to have caught 
cold, as it were, during his stay in America, for want 
of his warm and comfortable presence, and to wel- 
come his return with proportionate earnestness, At 
the Olympic, besides two favourite old pieces in 
which the inimitable Liston appeared, there were 
two novelties—one highly successful, entitled *Court 
Favour, by Mr. Planché, the other a burletta (at 
the best) of extravagance and absurdity, which did 
not hit the fancy of the audience, and which, having 
made its appearance on Michzelinas day, was greeted 
to repletion with the “ compliments of the scason.” 
The Times closes its observations upon it in these 
words, which have more felicity than civility about 
them :—* The curtain fell in dull oblivion upon the 
abortive attempt of the author.” 

At the St. James’s there were three novelties; 
one highly successful, by that clever author * Boz,’ 
one more moderately so, in which Mr. Harley had 
the principal character, and one most moderately so, 
in which Mr. Parry, jun. made his first appearance 
on any stage. More of these next week. 





MISCELLANEA 

M. de Hugel.—The Baron de Hugel, who under. 
took a scientific voyage to the East Indies and New 
Holland, has just sent a considerable collection of 
animals, plants, and minerals to Vienna. Amon 
them is an herbarium of 3000 species of plants from 
New Zealand, Swan River, &c. The last news re. 
ceived from M. de Hugel left him at Cashmere, 

Guttemberg.—The illustrious inventor of printing 
is to have a monument erected to his memory, in his 
native city of Strasbourg. The celebrated sculptor 
David, of Paris, is to make the model, in honour of 
Guttemburg, and nothing but the bronze is to be 
subscribed for; the labour and design are presented 
by the generous artist, with whom such honourable 
actions are by no means rare. 

Vesuvius.—Another eruption of Vesuvius is daily 
expected, but this mountain ceases to be as formida- 
ble as it used to be; its cone sinks very fast, and has 
diminished more than 300 feet during the last twenty 
years. ; 

Improvements in the Royal Library at Paris.—The 
Cabinet of Medals and Antiquities attached to this 
library is open every Tuesday and Friday to the 
public—an example worthy of imitation in our Na- 
tional Museum. There is a superb collection of 
ancient bronzes, as well as articles in silver, found at 


Berthonville in 1830. Eight complete suits of French * 


armour have also been added, among which is that 
worn by Henry II., remarkable for its silver incrus. 
tations of the most exquisite workmanship, and the 
coats of Henry IV., Sully, and the young Duke of 
Burgundy. Some objects recently bought at the sale 
of the celebrated antiquary Durand, including a 
beautiful candelabrum of bronze, and an Etruscan 
figure of the highest antiquity, are to be found in 
this collection. A portion of the Durand vases was 
purchased by the British Museum, but the rarer and 
more valuable objects are understood to have been 
secured by the French Government. 

Junction of the Seine and the Marne.—A letter from 
St. Dizier says, that a project is on foot for the pur- 
pose of effecting a junction with the Seine and 
Marne. Operations with the view of carrying this 
plan into effect have already been commenced be- 
tween Langres and Gray. The difficulties which the 
territory was supposed to present are found to be not 
so great as was imagined. 

New Mineral Spring.—A new mineral spring has 
been lately discovered at Rosheim, between Stras- 
bourg and Schelesbad, which is peculiarly interesting, 
from its containing principles never before found in 
any mineral water—viz. sulphate and carbonate of 
lithine. 

Falling Stars—An anonymous correspondent 
communicates the following curious passage to the 
French Academy of Sciences, almost copied from a 
Latin chronicle of Baldric, printed at Leipsic in 
1807, which adds another testimony concerning the 
occurrences of the phenomenon of falling stars— 
“ Already before the council of Clermont, the stars 
had announced the movement [progress ?] of chris- 
tianity, for innumerable eyes in France saw them 
fall from heaven, as thick as hail, on the 25th of 
April, 1095.” 

Russian Agricultural School.—The directing senate 
of Russia, in consequence of an order from the Em- 
peror, has founded an agricultural school on one of 
the estates of the crown, and in the government of 
Mohiloff. This school is divided into two sections; 
in the first, the pupils are to study three years, in 
order to be capable of executing or advancing any 
plan proposed for the improvement of rural economy. 
The second is destined to the education of practical 
farmers, who, by means of their extensive know- 
ledge, may be able to direct the farming of the great 
estates, and to introduce the improvements of which 
they themselves form the plan. The school is to be 
furnished with a collection of agricultural tools, both 
Russian and foreign, and either of the proper size or 
as models. The pupils will all be taught to make the 
various tools and machines which are used in the 
establishment, or which are required for sale. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our to correspondents are idably deferred. 


Erratum.—The sum received by the Manchester Festi- 
tival Committee was 17,000/., and not 11,0002. as stated 
last week, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
NIVERSITY of LONDON.—FACULTY of 
U ARTS and LAW, Session 1836-7.—The SESSION will 
commence on Monday, the 17th of October.—Professor The 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan will deliver an INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
TURE, at Two o'clock precisely. 
Classes. 





Professors. 





i ssoccesceseseceseese Thomas Hewitt Key, M.A. 
jae beste Henry Malden, M.A. 
Hebrew Hyman Hurwitz, Esq. 






Frederick Rosen, Ph. D. 


P. F. Merlet, Esq. 
Antonio Panizzi, L.L.D. 


oe Emanuel Hausmann, Ph. D. 
Mathematics socee sesseeeeeseee Geo. James—P. White, M.A. 
Philosophy of the Mind and }ney, john Hoppies, M.A. 
Nateral Philosophy and Astro- pRev, William Ritchie, LL.D. 
TOMY eeeecccce ete eee ee eeeeee Dr. Ritchie. 
Edward Turner, M.D. 
John Lindley, Ph. D. 
Robert E. Grant, M.D. 
Drs. ‘Turner, Grant, & Lindley. 
Dr. Grant. 
History ---seee6 +» The Rev, Robt. Vaughan, D.D. 
English Law «scssseceeseeeeeee Wm. Golden Lumley, B.C.L. 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the Cuber, and Messrs. Taylor & Walton, Book- 
se s, 30. r Gower-street. 
amet HENRY. MALDEN, Dean. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

The Classes in Theology, the Classics, Mathematics, English 
Literature, and History, under the superintendence of the Prin- 
cipal, and Professors the Rev. T. G, Hall, R. W. Browne, and 
T. Dale. will be re-opened on Monday next, the 3rd October. 

The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign Languages, will re-commence in the second 


ek of October. 
is MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence this day Gotrday, 
October 1,) — an knoe NN ayy RE will be 
given by Dr. Ferguson, at 20’clock precisely in the afternoon. 
nines JUNIOR DEPARTMEN’ 

The Classes for the Michaelmas Quarter will commence on 


Monday, the 3rd October. 
— : W. CHICHESTER, Principal. 


CHEMISTRY. 


ROFESSOR DANIELL will COMMENCE a 
COURSE of LECTURES on the FORCES which CON- 

CUR to the PRODUCTION of CHEMICAL PHENOMENA, on 
Wepnespay, the 5th October, at 2 0’clock, p.M.. to be continued 
on each succeeding Friday, Monday, and dnesday, till the 
end. ASylisbus of the Course may be obtained in the Secre- 
tary’s Office; or of Mr. Newman, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, Regent-street. 

King’s C } 


Sanscrit --++++++ coos 
English and Rhetoric .. a 
French Language & Literature 
Italian Literatures.+eees+sseeee 
German Language and Litera- 








Geology «+++ 
Fossil Yovis: 















's College, Sept. 27, 1836. , 
W. CHICHESTER, Principal. 


R. WOOD and MR. ANCELL will commence 
their LECTURES on MATERIA MEDICA and TH ERA- 
PEUTICS, at the School of Anatomy and Medicine, adjoining 
St. George's Hospital, MONDAY, October 3rd, at Half-past 11 
Oo clock, 
For particulars apply to Dr. Wood, 34, Half Moon-street ; Mr. 
Ancell, 39, Albion-street, Hyde Park Terrace ; or at the Theatre 
adjoining the Hospital. 


~CHOOL OF PHYSIC IN IRELAND.— 
The Professors will commence the LECTURES and 
HOSPITAL ATTENDANCE on MONDA Y, the 7th November, 
according to the following arrangement — 
At 11 o'clock, Dr. Crampton, On Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
Atiz_ —— The Hospital will be visited by the Clinical Lec- 
turer. 

— Dr. Macartney, On Anatomy and Surgery. 
Dr. Barker, On Chemistry. 
Dr. Lendrick, On the Practice of Medicine. 
Dr. Graves, On the Institutes of Medicine. 

Dr. Allman’s Lectures and Demonstrations in Botany. will 
commence in the last week of April, and end before the middle 
of July. 

The Lectures on Midwifery, by Dr. Montgomery, Professor 
to the College of Physicians, will commence on the 7th of No- 
vember, and be delivered at 10 o'clock. 

_ The Lectures on Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany, will be de- 

livered in Trinity College; the Lectures on Midwifery, Materia 
Medica, Practice of Medicine, Institutes of Medicine, and Cli- 
nical Lectures, in Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. 

Clinica es will be delivered on two days in each week, 
by Dr. Lendrick and Dr. Graves. | hs 

Demonstrations will be given in Trinity College, by Dr. 
Macartney, Dr. Nolan, and } 2. 




















Ir, Carlisle 

Operating Pupils instructed in General and Pharmaceutic 

Chemistry at the Chemical Laboratory, Trinity College. 
According to a recent Regulation of the Board of Trinity Col- 

lege, the Degree of M.D. may be obtained at any commencement 

after gradation in Arts, the requisite Medical Lectures having been 

previously attended. (Signed 


3. A. KENNEDY, | 
Registrar to the College of Physicians. 
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Sale by Auction. 





SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS, 
STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, &c. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY, (by order of the Assignees of 
B. B. KING, Monument-yard ;) 

NONSISTING of Writing and other Papers— 
/ Ledgers and Account Books ~Cutlery—Boxes of Colours 

—Richly-ornamented Work Tables—( ‘apital Laying Press— 

Portable Printing Press—Mahogany Sash—Large Sheet of Plate 
riass; Xe, 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms; and of B. 

Belcher, Esq., Official Assignee, King’s Arms-yard. 

*;* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 

Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 





YOUNG MAN in his 24th year, who has 

studied the Herrew and Greex Languages, and has 
some knowledge of Latin and German, wishes to ENGAGE in 
a respectable SITUATION. He has been in the Book-trade 9 
years, and has been occasionally employed to correct the press. 
Satisfactory references can be given.—Address (post paid) ¥ Z., 
Mr. Dawes’s, 131, Upperestreet, Islington. 








EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
7 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that pursuant 
to the Deed of Settlement, an ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of ten or more shares will be 
eld at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Friday, the 
7th day of October next, at 12 o’clock at noon for 1 precisely, for 
the purpose of receiving the Accounts of the Company, and of 
Electing Four Directors in the room of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Merrick Shawe, Samuel Birch, Esq., and Alderman Benjamin 
Rankin, Esq., and Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq.; and one 
Auditor, in the room of Christopher James Campbell, Esq., who 
f° out by rotation, but who are eligible to be re-elected. The 
vallot to commence at 2 and close at 4 o'clock. 
ENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 
The Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Sept. 7, 1836. 


IRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
So many concerns of this nature have lately started up ; 
the professions and promises of all are so inviting, but their 
failures are so frequent and disastrous, that it behoves all pru- 
dent persons to pause before they commit their safety to un- 
tried adventures, while Offices of approved solidity and conduct 
are open to insure them. Such of these projects as ¢ scape the 
payment of heavy losses for some years may continue so long 
afloat, but such as, at an early stage, feel the effects of raising 
business by taking bad risks at inadequate rates are soon ex- 
hausted. Upwards of thirty new Insurance projects have sprung 
up, and broken down within as many years. 

In contrast with these, the undersigned Agents respectfully 
recommend to public attention those long-established Offices, 
the County Fike Orrice, and the Provipent Lire OFFICE 
of London. Their Capitals in hand exceed a Million Ste ing. 
In the County Fire Office, 170,000 persons have sought prote*tion 
and have found it. Claims have been paid to 3000 sufferers. 
Returns of 10, 20, and 25 per cent., amounting to 100,000/, have 
been invariably paid to all who have continued insured seven 
years, an advantage which no other Fire Office existing has 
afforded. 

In the Life Office, the success has been equally remarkable. 
The Bonuses on Life Policies during the last thirty years have 
successively increased to 49 per cent. Many other important 
advantages are detailed in the proposal of these Offices, which 
may be had gratis of us : 

‘Thomas Webb, Brentford. 

Purcell & Nicholls, Battersea. 

Charles Goad, Camberwell (High-street). 

George Lever, Camden Town (Bayham-street). 

Robert Holloway, Edgware-road (Grand Junction-terrace). 

Richard Maides, Hackney. 

Henry Gunby, Hampstead. 

Thomas Doswell, Islington (49, Spencer-street). 

W. C. Gee, Newington Causeway, 

Mr. Matthews, Shoreditch (246). 

8. Morris, Stratford. 

J. G. Francis, Stepney (White House-lane). 

William Kerby, /hitechapel (Lemon-street). 

W. J. Laing, Wandsworth-road (5, Portland-terrace). 






































THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
In 2 vols. embellished with Portraits and a Map, price 10s, in 


cloth boards, 
HISTORY of the EXPEDITION to 


RUSSIA, undertaken by the Fnperor Napoleon. 
By GENERAL COUNT PHILIP DE SBGUR: 
The 7th edition, revised and corrected, with additional Notes : 
forming Volumes 59 and 60 of ‘ The Pamily Library.” 
London: printed for ‘Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside; R 
Griffin & Co. Glasgow; T. T. & H. Tegg, Dublin ; also, J. & 
8. A. Tegg, Sydney and Hobart ‘Town. 








This day is published, 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXXV. 





3, St. James’s-square, Oct. 1. 
[HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. VII.—L., 
is published this day. 
‘ontents. 2 - 

1. Political Economy, Modes of Philosophical Investigation— 
2. Recent Notices of Shakespeare—3. Medical Reform—4. Hot- 
tentots and Caflres—5. Timber Monopoly—6. Law Reform 
(Scotland)—7. Cooper's Excursions in Switzerland—s. Fac tory 
Question—9. Twelve Months in the British Legion—i0. Separa- 
tion of Church and State. 

ohn Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


NHE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER will contain :— 
1, Snarley-yow, or the Dog]9%. The Prima Donna. 
Fiend; by the Author of} 10. The Chieftain’s Departure. 
* Peter Simple.’ | 11, Ardent Troughton ; by the 
2. Partings. | Author of * Rattlin’ the 
3. Our Actors. | Reefer.’ 
4. The Old Cotter’s Lament for | 12. Letters to Brother John. 
the Ettrick Shepherd. 3. A Dramatic Sketch, 
5. To Rosabel. | 
6. Paleotti. 
7. The Bride. i 
8. Loiterings of Travel; by N. 
P. Willis. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; J. Cum- 
ming, Dublin; Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS—CAPT. MARRYAT, R.N, 
The October Number of the 
EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
will be embellished with an admirable 4 
LIKENESS OF CAPT. MARRYAT, R.N, 
Author of * Peter Simple,’ and ‘ Frank Mildmay.’ 
And every Number of this popular Miscellany will, in future, 
contain a Portrait and Memoir of some distinguished LITE- 
RARY CHARACTER. fj 
N.B. A few proofs will be taken on India paper, at 3s. 6d. each. 
To prevent disappointment, orders should be sent early to the 
Booksellers. 
Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


UE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 

OCTOBER, contains—Articles on the present Crisis of 
Srarn and its Connexion with French Affairs—The Ac ricuL- 
TURAL ComMITTEE Of last Session—History of the Ancient 
Philosophy—An Account of the Dervises—Letters from a ‘Tourist 
on the Continent—Eugéne Sué’s Koat-Ven—Modern School of 
French Historians : 1. De Barante—Carret, of the‘ National,’ 
and Titers, the Minister; or, Principle and no Principle,— 
with other Original Articles of talent, will be inserted in the 
forthcoming Number ; in which, also, will be found many good 
Reviews of the Newest Publications.—Sherwood & Co, London. 

*«* The cordial co-operation of all persons interested in 
literature and science, and of such as are connected with scien- 
tilic or popular institutions én the provinces as Well as in London, 
is especially requested—as it is the particular desire of the Pro- 
prietor to make this Magazine an efficient organof scientific and 
‘eneral education no less than of the lighter departments of 
iterature. All C ications to d d to the tor, 











1 
1 
14. Cleveland. 
15. Phrenology. 
Literary News, New Books, 
Fine Arts, the Drama, &c. 





























12, Warwick-square, London. 





709 
[HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for 


P OCTOBER, contains, among others, the following Ar- 
ticles :—Croly’s Pope, and Specimens of the Dunciad Heroes— 
History of Alchuine’s Bible, recently bought by the British Mu- 
seum—Nateley Church, Hants (ith a Plate)—The History of God 
Save the King—Original Letters of Vanbrugh to Tonson—Voy- 
age of R. Bargrave to ‘Turkey in 1616, &c. &c. With Reviews of 
New Publications, Fine Arts, Literary and Scientific Intelli- 
gence, Antiquarian Researches, Historical Chronicle, and Obitu- 
ary, containing Memoirs of the Earl of Fingall, Visc. Midleton, 
Lord Dufferin, Sir G. Webster, Lambard, Esq., Barr 
O'Meara, Thomas Fisher, Fsq., Mr. Lewis, the Bookbinder, an 
several others. Price 2s. 6d. a 

Published by William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 











RASER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER con- 

tains a full-length Portrait of Lord Lyndhurst, the eminent 

and gifted leader of the Conservative party in the House of 

Lords, and author of the ‘Summary of the Session,’ now in its 
26th edition. The contents of the Number are— 

. The Statesman. X. M‘Namara Russel’s Lark 
Il, Remembrances of a Month- | in the Bight of Benin. By 

ly Nurse. _Ensign O'Donoghue. 

. Taylor's Physical Theory | X. Songs of Horace. Decade 
f if the Fourth. From the Prout 
_Papers. No. XXIII. 

XI. { was bred in a Cot. 
XII. Birth of the Painter Raf- 
faelle. An Italian Tradi- 












vother Lite. | 
The Ettrick Shepherd’s last | 
e 





Tale. 

V. Bombardinio on Affectation 
_—Male and Female. 

VI. Gallery of LiteraryCharac- 
ters. No, LXXVIL. 

VII, Conservatism in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

VIII. The Exodi of the Jews 
and Greeks. 


tion. 
XIII. The Minstrel’s Grave. 
XIV. Palmerston Policy. ‘ 
XV. October Sonnets. ’ By Sir 
Morgan O'Doherty, Bart. 








Price Half-a-Crown. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


[HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for OCTOBER 

contains a great variety of local Intelligence from India, 
China, and Australasia—Political, Military, Commercial, and 
Miscellaneous—including General Orders, Appointments, Pro- 
motions, Deaths, &c. at the different Presidencies in India— 
State of the Commercial Markets and Prices of European Com- 
modities there. In its ovary department, amongst other 
articles, are the following :—1. On Oriental ranslation—2, La- 
borde’s Journey to Arabia Petrwa—3. Tales of an Indian 
Voyage—4. Sketches of the later History of British India—5. 
Letters of the late Mr. Moorcroft—6. The Tea-Plant in Assam 
—7. Steam-Communication with India—s. ‘The Aiswarika System 
of Buddhism—9. On the Projected Bank of India—10. On Arabian 
Particles—I!. Miscellanies. 

W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 














JWLACKWOODS EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE. No. CCLIL., for OCTOBER. 


Contents :—I. Parliament—II. Adventures in the North of Ire- 
land. The Demon of the Mist—II1. Hymn to Jupiter, 
the Greek of Callimachus. By Fitz-James T. Price, of Hereford 
> IV. Alcibiades the Man—V. Evils of the State of Ireland—VI. 
The Murder Glen. By Caroline Bowles—VII. The Metaphy- 
sician. No. 5—VIII. The Exhibition. British Institution, &e. 
= IX. Translations from the Greek Anthology. By William 

‘. Foreign Policy—Spain Carlist, Christino and Constitu- 


Hay 
tional. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
London. 


> 7 3 TUE Dal 7 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

I. Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen. No. VII. Lord Charle- 
mont—II. Jane Sinclair; or, the Fawn of Springvale. By W. 
Carleton, Author of * Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry” 
—IIl. Thubber-na-shie ; or, the Fairy Well—IV. Chapters of 
College Romance. ¥ E. 8. O'Brien, Esq. A.M., Chap. VI. 
The Bribed Scholar. Part 11.—V. The Curious and Instructive 
History of Lord Pope ; or, the Bad House in the Irish Row—V], 
Literary Remains of Hazlitt—VII. The Rambler in Mexico— 
VIII. The Constituency of the City of Dublin. 

Dublin : William Carry. dus - & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co. London; F ‘o. Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers 








Fraser & Co. 
in Town and Country. 


TP HE ANALYST; a Quarterly Journal of 
Science, Literature, Natural History, and the Fine Arts, 
No. XVII., for OCTOBER, 

ContTains—Memoir of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart.—A Comparisoa 
between the Climates of Great Malvern and London—On the 
Rarity of certain Birds in Derbyshire—Some Remarks on the 
Philosophy and Observances of Shakespeare—Observations on 
an important branch of Education—On the Effects of certain 
Mental and Bodily States upon the Imagination ~Hewitson's 
‘British Oology’—Remarks on Dr. Caldwell's ‘Thoughts on 
Physical Education'—The Reptiles and Amphibia of Britain 
systematically arranged—Birmingham Society of Arts; Exhibi- 
tion of the Old Masters—Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science—Proceedings of Provincial Socia« 
eties—Critical Notices of New Publications, &e. &c. 

London: published by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.—Price 4s, 
Just published, to be continued Monthly, price, 4to., 2», 6d., 

royal &vo, 2s., No. 0 
- ah . ° > e 
HE NATURALIST; with a highly-finished 
coloured Engraving of the Ornithorhynchus Paradorus. 
Conducted by B. MAUND, F. VY. HOLL, F.G.S., 
assisted by several eminent scientific Mev. 

Contents —Original Communications : Description of the 
Ornithorhyncus paradorus—On the Moral Advantages of the Stud: 
of Nature—History of the Common Dipper, (Cinelus equaticns’, 
by W. Mae Gillivray, A.M., &c.—On the Silurian and other 
tocks of the Dudley and Wolverhampton Coal-tield, followed 
by a Sketch proving the Lickey Quartz Rock to be of the same 
age as the Caradoc Sandstone, by R. 1. Murchison, F.G.S,— 
Notes of a Botanist, by J. Murray, I -L.S.—On the Circulation 
of the Invertebrata—On the Nests of Birds—On the Habits of the 
Ring Pigeon (Columba palumbus, Linn.)\—The Swiftfoot—The 
Oscillaria Pharaonis—Reviews: A History of the Rarer Species 
of British Birds, by T. C. Eyton, Esq. ; the Ornithologist’s Text 
Book ; British Song Birds, by Neville Wood, Esq; Sir W. Jar~ 
dine’s Nat ist’s Li ; Entomology, Vol. 4.—Poreigu Peri- 
odic y urgeschichte, von Dr. Ar. Fr. Aug. 
Wiegmann ; Isis, Encyclopadische Zeitschrift, von Oken. 

ondon: published by _R. Groombridge, Paternoster-row r 
W. Curry & Co., Dublin; Whyte & Co., Edinburgh ; Galignani, 
Paris; L. Haumann & Co., Brussels; W. Jackson, } ork. 

HOMER’S ILIAD, WITIL ENGLISH NOTES, 
By tne Rev. W. Tro.vore. 
2nd edition. improved, in 1 vol. 8vo. price Iss. bds., or 19s. bd., 
¢ MHPOY “IAIAY, The ILIAD of HOMER, 
chiefly from the Text of Heyne, with copious ENGLISH 
NOTES, illustrating the Grammatical Construction ; the Man- 
ners and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroie 
anit Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical In- 
terest and Importance connected with Homer and his Writings. 
ty the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A, 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and formerly one of the 
Masters of Christ's Hospital, 

London: printed for J. G. & F. Rivington; Longman & Co.; 
E. Williams; Hamilton & Co,; J. Duncan; Whittaker & Co.;5 
Simpkin & Co. ; and B. Fellowes, 
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4 edition, in 2 vois. 12mo. price 18s. 
SIS REVELATA: An Inquiry into the Origin, 
Pagers d prenent Sine of ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
om CO = by vocate, F.R.S.E. 
Maclachlan & Soceete Chaba and Baldwin & Cradock, 
ndon 


z In 8vo. price 21s. 
HE PRIN CIPLES of SURGERY. 
JAMES SYME, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Professor a a ~ Surgery, 8 and Kurgesn to the Royal 
nfirmary, Edin 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; to awin & Co. London. 


BOOKS published by MacLacuian & Stewart, Edinburgh ; 
and BaLpwin & Crapock, London. 

d edition, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 21s. 
SYSTEM of HUMAN ANATOMY ; trans- 
lated from the Fourth Edition of the French of H. 
loquet, “SL D., Professor of Physiology, and Member of the 
Homathic Soe iety of Paris; with sdattional Notes, and a cor- 
rect Nomenclature. By R. Knox, M.D. F.R.S.E., Lecturer on 
—, = Fellow of the Royal caliege of Surgeons of 








“In short, this work, which is decidedly the best anatomical 
eae ee in the original, is now calculated to be not less useful to 
e English student ; and to him Dr. Knox has performed an 
important service in ! rendering a work so perfect generally ac- 
cessible.’’— Edin. = and Surg. Journ, No. 98. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
2. Elements of Goneeal Anatomy ; beinga General 
essrint ion of the various Organs comprising t the Human Body. 
Heclare.. Translated from the original French by 
Toox, M.D. S.E., Lec turer on Peon &e. 
. Mini gan's valuable Edition of Celsus. 
The 2nd edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. with an Engraving, price l6s. bds. 
3. A Cornelii Celsi de Medicina, Libri VIII. 
recensione Leonardi Targe, quibus accedunt Tituli Mas inales 
perestul capitum librorumque; Annotationes Critica, Medice, 
ysice ; Tabula Characterum, Ponderum, Mensurarum, alie- 
que ; Indices Materia Medice Celsiane, rerumque locupletis- 
simi; prefixa de Celsi vita Dissertatione. Concinnavit Indice 
am Delphians. Auxit —— see, M.D.,S.A.S.8. Coll. 
ites. ed. Edin., Sodalis Soc. Phil. et Lit. Man. et Leod. Soc. Ep. 
Celsus may now be perused with the same facility as He bon 
den or Sydenham. We need hardly, after this, say that Dr. 
illigan’ s edition of Celsus ought to become a classical standard 
work in the library of medical men.’’"—Med. Chirurg. Rev. July, 


3rd edition, 8vo. with 18 Engravings, price 21s. 

4, A Compendium of the Diseases of the Human 
Eye; to which is prefixed an Account of the Anatomy and Phy- 
siology ofthat Organ. Oy with 18 Plates, partly coloures.. 

By A Watson, F.R.C.S.E. 
atson’s work “exhibits a systematic 9 comprehen- 
Ps = of the diseases of the human eye. The descriptions 
are short, but very ay t; and as Shey < are manifestly deriv: 
chiefly, if not entirely, from personal experience, they show a 
talent “i queers ation — pathological 4 acuteness by no means 
commo! Surg. Journ 96. 
” ond edition, in " vol. 8vo. price Ibs. boards, ce 

5. Elements of Practical Chemistry ; comprising 
a Series of Experiments in every Department of C ‘hemistry, with 
Directions for performing them, and the Preparation ei ‘ee 
cation of the most important Tests and Ke-agents. 

Reid, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, By, Lec- 
turer on C hemistry, &e 
2nd edition, ‘in 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. sewed, 

6. Text-Book for Students of Chemistry ; com- 
prising a Condensed View ofthe Facts and Principles ‘of: the Sci- 
ence. By D. B. Reid, M.D., Lecturer on Chemistry, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Phy: sicians, formerly Senior resident of 
the Royal Medical Society, &c. &e 

In 12mo. with Plates and Woodcuts, price 9s. 

7. Outlines of Medical Botany ; comprising Vege- 
table Apetomy and Physiology, the Characters and Properties 
of the Natural Orders of Plants, an Explanation of the Linnean 
System of Classification, and Tables of Medicinal Plants, ar- 
ranged in their Linnean and Natural Orders. By Hugo Reid, 

“Decidedly the —_ introductory work on the subject.” 
Medico-C thirurg. Revi 

“A very good little. ‘book, well timed, and well executed.”"— 
Medica! Gazette. 

“* An elementary work on Botany, for the use of Students of 
| anges for which purpose it is well adapted.” — Edin. New Phil. 

ourn 
n 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
* Manual of Gpuuties Surgery ; translated from 
e Third Edition of the French of J. Coster, M.D. By G. Fyfe, 
i D., Extraordinary Member of the Royal Medical Society. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with coloured Plates, price 42s. 

9. Alge Britannice ; or, Descriptions of the Ma- 
rine and other Inarticulated Plants of the British Islands, be- 
longing to the order of ee, with Plates illustrative of the 
Genera. By Robert K. Greville, L.L.D. F.R.S, & F,A.S.E., &e. 

mi in vols. royal 8vo. the Plates beautifully coloured, price 15/, 
. The Cryptogamic Flora ; or, Coloured Fi igures 
“a Bae wi of Cryptogamic Plants belonging chiefly t to the 
order of Fungi, and intended to rT as fk continuation of Eng- 
lish Botany. By R. ~ Greville, L. L.D R.S. & F.A.S.E., &e. 
n 8vo. price 6s. Eo 

11. Dr. Robertson’ 's Colloquia de Rebus Preci- 
puis Chemice, Pharmaceutices, atque Botanices, Questionibus 
et Responsis ; ad usum ingenue Juventutis accommodata, Editio 
Secunda, emendata. 

In 18mo. price 6s. boards, 

12. Dr. Robertson’s Conversations on Anatomy, 

Physiology, and “—- 2nd edition, much improved. 
n 18mo. price 5s. boards, 

13. Manual of Pharmacology ; or, Compendium 
of Materia Medica, Conspectus of the London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Pharmacopeias, and Formulary of Extemporaneous 
Prescriptions. By Thomas Wharton Jones, Surgeon, 

In asmall neat pocket volume, price 3s. 6d. 

14, Cullen's Nosology, with a New Class of Cuta- 

neous Diseases. Latin “A Eaatiel. By Edward Milligan, M.D. 
0. price 9s 

15. Index to the F rst Nineteen Volumes of the 
Béipbareh Medical and persis a Journal, and the Medical Pe- 
riodical Literature of Edinbu 

n — price 5 

16. Ratier’s Formulary of Parisian Hospitals ; 

translated from the French. By Dr. M‘ allen. 
_In 1 vol. 12mo. price 9s. boa 

17. Descriptions of the Rapacious Birds of Great 
Britain ; comppghondin the Eagles, Hawks, and Owls; with 
Engravings on Wood Copper, illustrative of the Genera, and 
the Medibestons of the External and the Intestinal Canal. By 

, A.M., Conservator of the M 


Roval Coligue of in Edinburgh. ae 


THE ATHENAUM. 





1 thick vol. 8vo. ne 25s. 
GREEK "ond ENGLISH LEXICON, for 
the Use of Schools and Colleges ; containing a variety of 
Critical, Philological, and Scientific } atter, not hitherto found 
in any Greek Dictionary: also an English and Greek Lexicon, 
comprising a number o' Idiomatic Phrases, for the we S yd 
advanced Students. By G. DUNBAI .M. F 
fessor of Greek i e U yon 4 of Edinburgh ; aa E. H 
BARKER, Esq. of Thettond. Norfo! 
Meclad achlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin & Marshall, 
oondon. 





s day is published, 8vo. price &s. 
A TREATISE on TETANUS; being the Essay 
for which the Jacksonian Prize, for the Year 1834, was 
awarded by the Boral ¢ ollege © of Surgeons in rondon. 
LIZARD CURLIN 
Assistant ph to the London ecyteal, ae “Lecturer on 
Morbid Anatom 
London: 8. Highley, 22, Fleet-street. 


This day is PO OSPT 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. boards, 


Gers HO ITAL REPORTS, 


Vol. I. 1836. 
Illustrated by, - Plates. 
Containing Reports of the most interesting Medical, Surgical, 
stetric Cases, &c., 4 that Institution. 
PR cag yr ee Astley C ooper, Bart. Bright, Mr. Bransby 
mi Mr. aaten ade Mr. presen, De. Ashwell, Dr. Addison, 
po odgkin, & cc, & 
Guy's Hospital Rapeta, No. III. October. 
Completing Volume L., vith Title and Index. 
London: 8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


DR. VENABLES’ MANUAL FOR APOTHECARIES’ 
I 








ALL, 
Just WANT 2nd edition, enlarged and improved, price 7s. 
A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY and TOXI- 
oa Y, ay tire § the Symptoms, Diagnosis, 
Morbid Appearances, Antidotes, Treatment, and Method od of de- 
tecting Poisons. Arranged in the form of Aphorisms, with the 
Decompositions of the London Pharmacopaia, Therapeutical 
Remarks upon the pieces of the Preparations, and their Use in 
the ‘Teeaqmont of Disea 
OBER’ T v EN ABLES, A.M, M.B. 

“ The pF. will find this a very useful little —— It com- 

rehe: nds all the practical facts in C hemistry, Pharmacy, and 

‘oxicology, and will be particularly available for impressing on 
the memory what has been learned at lecture, or from class- 
books.” —Med. Gaz 

Sherwood. Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 
3, St. James’s-square, Sept. 
MR. MACRONE’S LIST 
oF 
STANDARD NEW WORKS. 
sim | — yy aeY DGES’ Eprrion OF MILTON. 
Hew a 6 vols. superbly bound, price only : bs. @ 
HE POETICAL WORKSof JOHN MILTON, 
with his Life, and ¢ settion) and Historical Notes. 
By Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 

“In taking leave of this ae alled work, we may reiterate our 
former commendations. Of all the embellishe reprints, it is 
by far the most worthy of public, or indeed national patron- 
age.’’— Spectator. 





Il. 
In_1 vol. post 8vo. 
TWELVE MONTHS IN THE BRITISH LEGION. 
By an Officer in the 9th Regiment. 
Ill. 
GERMANY IN MDCCCXXXIL. 


John Strang, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates. 
“Interesting and enw throughout.’ *— Atheneum. 


THE COURT AND ‘CAMP OF CARLOS. 
By Michael Burke Honan, Esq 
“A wo rk containing most valuable and eutraordinary in- 
formation.”’—Debate in House a ‘ommons. 


econd “Editon of 
SKETCHES 3 Y ‘BO Z 
With 16 graphic Illustrations 4 George Cruikshank. 


Vi. 
THE LETTERS OF ‘ RUNNYMEDE’ 
Including the * Essay on Whigs and Whiggism,’ and adedicatory 
Epistle to Sir yg rt Peel, Bart. 


PENCILLINGS. ‘BY THE WAY. 
By N. P. Willis, . 
The 2nd edition, very a -- enlarged. 


Vill. 
M Y NOT E-B OO K. 
By John Macgregor, Esq. 
“ Unrivalled in its aketches of men and manners on the Con- 
tinent.’’— London Review. 
IX. 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. 
‘ommissary-General Thomson, 
“A more ote guide could not be adopted.” —Lit, Gazette. 
Xe 
Price 2s. 6d. 
PROVOST OF BRUGES 
A Tragedy, as performed at Drury Lane. 


XI. 
THE INQUISITOR. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
XII. 
cAIUS MARIUS. 
A Tragedy. 
By Thomas Doubleday, Esq. 


THE 


XIII. 
Leitch Ritchie's rye Benanes, 
A LA 


“We congratulate Mr. Rite aed 4 the - a F he has pro- 
duced.”"—Globe. 


Allan Cunningham's New Historic ¥? _Romance, 
LORD DAN. 
“ A romance of most powerful interest,""—Carlton Chronicle. 
xv. 
A 4th edition, complete in 1 superb volume, of 
Oo K W 00 


“ The fourth edition! — we say a word?”—Sun. 


New Novel by the Sate of * ey we 
THE PRIORS OF PRAGUE. 





Bana i in humour and + to the best é Marryat’s 





WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL Works, 
On the Ist of November —= be Apacs with a Portrait of the 
ne 


HE POETICAL WORKS g 
ie > sad PELAN WORDS ORTH 
‘0 be comple’ in ont eS, pri 
. ‘honed 2 in ae 4 nares SOUND Se, aaah, 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


| AS IMAL MAGNETISM and HOMCoPa. 
THY ; being the Appendix to Mr. Lee’s Observa: 

C ‘ontinental Medical Institutions and Prac tice. Price gticasca 
Re his sensible and judicious pamphlet.’’—Monthly Review, 
Mr. Lee deserves commendation for having exposed, and it 

is ‘hoped, prevented the progress of it (Homeopathy) * in thie 

country.” —Times. 





* eet Rencnectints Soho. 
. des is published, in 1 vol. 8vo.. 
IVIN El SPIRATION ; or, the Supernatural 
sit SnGnemse peome ap ommunic ation Divine Truth, 
and its special bearing on the Composition of the Sac 
tures; with Notes and Illustrations. = Scrip: 
By the Rev. Dr. HENDERSON. 
Being the Fourth Series of the Congregational Lecture. 
London: Jac a & ‘Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 








y in January will be » publis ished, 

M tren’ PHYSIOLOGY of MAN, Part I, 

Translated from the German, by W. BALY, M.D. 
M.R.C.S., Graduate of the University of Berlin 

Printed’ for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers ‘and Publishers to 
the University of London, Upper Gower-street 





Just DAVISS in 2 vols. 4to. with a General Index, 
D*; ISS MIDWIFERY and OBSTR. 
-, ooo INE, Illustrated by 65 Lith 
Price 4/. 4s. cloth lettered. migrated lapeneienpneen 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers ont Publishers to 
the Univ omey “ ondon, Upper Gower-street. 
. feap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth eee 
ATECHISMS of the CURRENCY and 
EXCHANGES. A New Edition, enlarged. To which is 
prefixed THe Case oF THe INpUsTRIOUS CLAsszs briefly 
stated. By JOHN TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘Junius Identified.” 
Printed for Tastee & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 








NEW WORK oa se soe HEEREN, 
On Monday nex 
ISTORICAL TRE! ATISES ; On the RE- 
FORMATION ; POLITIC _ THEORIES ; CONTINEN.- 
TAL INTERESTS of GREAT BRITAIN, &c. avo. bds. lis 
Lately published, 
C. F. Hermann’s Manual of the Political Anti- 
quities of Greece. 8vo. 
An Epitome of Niebuhr’ s History of Rome. By 
Travers Twiss. 8vo. 


Jahn’s Biblical Antiquities, 8vo. lds. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography, compiled from 
the Works of Professor Heeren. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Heeren’s Manual of Ancient iistery. 8vo. lds, 


Manual of the History of Modern Europe. 
2 vols. 8vo, 12. 4s. 
Historical Researches into the Politics, 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, 
6 vols. 8vo. 4l. 5s. 6¢. ‘The Asiatic Nations, 3 vols. 2d. 5s., and 
Ancient Greece, 10s. 6d., may be had separately 
. Influence of the Reformation. Rise and 
Influence of Political Theories. Rise and Progress of British 
Continental %-: In l vol. 8vo. Nearly realy. 

Oxford: D. alboys. London: sold by Simpkin & Mar- 
shall; and ES. Macpherson. 


GREGORY'S CONSPECTUS, LATIN AND ENGLISH, 
By Dr. VENABLES. 
= MEDICAL STU a 
Just published, price 12s. b 
LITERAL INTERLIN BAL “'TRANSLA- 
TION of the First Focmtr signe C ‘hapters of GREGORY'S 
CONSPECTUS MEDICINA. THEORETIC, being the First 
Part, ane comprehending, the oe the Principles and 
General Doctrines of Physiology and Pathology, with the Text 
underneath, and Ordo Verborum ; and Rules for construing and 
arranging the Words of Latin Sentences in legitimate Order for 
ranslation, illustrated by E paaengses from c : 7 and Gregory. 
By ROBERT VENABL S, A.M. . Oxon. 
“ An accurate translation, and a great 4: 4.. to students. 
“It will prove of great service to those desirous of speedily 
preparing deomeciwes in the Medical Classics, previous to the 
operation of the new regulations for extending the classi 
ae after the Ist October, 1836.""—Lond. Med. and Surg. 
flournal 
Sherwood, _ s Piper, Paternoster-row, London. 


s day is published 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part VIIL. Price 2s. 
This Part completes the First V a, The Work is also 
published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each 
mh... oe Companion to the Newspaper, No. XLVI. 


Prithe “Musical Library, Part XX XI. Price 2s. 
Six Volumes of the ‘ Music al Library h - . Pa published, 
Three of Instrumental, and Three of Vocal Music, wai may 
be had, uniformly bound: the first Four, as 10s. 6d. e: ; the 
last Two, price 12s. eac Also Three Volumes of the *Supple- 
ment to the Musical Library, price 7s. 6d. 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


Under the oe e of the Society for the Diffusion of 
eful Knowle; cae. 
his day i is publishe 
HE PEN NY MAGAZINE, Part LIV. 
Price 6d. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XLV. Price 1s.6d. 
Six Volumes are now aginte d, and may be had uniformly 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. e 

The Gallery of Portraits, N Yo. LITI., containin 
Portraits and Memoirs of BentHam, Catuerine II., am 
Derog. Imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Vol. 
XXXL., being the First Volume of THE TOWNLEY GAL- 
LERY, in the Series of the Britisn Museum. The Second and 
concluding V olume of the ‘ Townley Gallery’ ‘will be published 
on November.1. Price of the Volume, bound in cloth, 4s. éd. It 
is also issued in two half-volume Parts, price 2s. each, sewe 
All the pescoding volumes may be had, uniformly bound, 
price 4s. 6d. eac 

London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street, 
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SPLENDID ANNUALS FOR 1837. 
86, Fleet Street, October 1, 1836. 


MR. TILT HAS IN PREPARATION THE FOLLOWING SPLENDID ANNUALS 
FOR 1837 :— 


I. 
Ia imp. 4to. splendidly bound in morocco, richly and appropriately embellished, price 42s.; India proofs, 63s. 


FINDEN’S TABLEAUX. 


Picturesque Scenes [Illustrative of National Character, Beauty, and 
Costume. 
WITH THIRTEEN VERY LARGE AND BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED PLATES. 
Edited by Mrs. 8S. C. HALL. 


In adding another to the list of Annuals, it has been the aim of Messrs. Findeu to step beyond the degree of excellence hitherto 
attained in works of this description. The Plates of ‘The Tableaux,’ which are of a very large size, have all been finished with 
the utmost care, from Drawings combining novelty with permanent attraction. The Sketches of Mrs. HALL by which they are 
accompanied, possess all the vigour and originality of that lady’s pen. Contributions have also been obtained from other sources : 
—the poetry of Lady Blessington, Leigh Hunt, Miss tendon, Mary Howitt, Allan Cunningham, &c. combine to render this the 
most magnificent and attractive Annual ever publis e 


Il. 
J.D. HARDING’S NEW WORK. 


HARDING’S PORTFOLIO: 


A Series of Twenty-four highly-finished Sketches, tinted in exact imitation of the original 
Drawings. 
The improvements recently made in Lithography, postioutenty in the process of introducing the whites, enable Mr. HaRDING 


to give to his published Sketchings all the appemrence of the original Drawings. As the Sketches have been wholly drawn on stone 
by Mr. Harding’s own hand, they thus possess all the value and interest of the originals. 


The Work will be delivered in a neat Portfolio, price 31s. 6d., or tastefully coloured, 63s. 


III. 
In imperial 4to., handsomely bound, 21. 2s. 


FLOR A’S GEMS; 


OR, 
The Choicest Treasures of the Parterre, 


IN TWELVE BOUQUETS, COLOURED WITH THE UTMOST CARE, AND ACCOMPANIED BY ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE LETTER-PRESS, 


The Plates of this work are all coloured in the most finished style, so as to equal first-rate Drawin $,and are accompanied 
with graceful poetical illustrations. It forms a very tasteful ornament for the drawing-room table, or ladies’ boudoir. 


IV. 
Elegantly bound in morocco, price 21s.; or large paper, with proof impressions of the plates, 21. 12s. 6d. 
THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL. 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
With Twenty-two Engravings, in the finest style of the art, from drawings by William 
Daniell, R.A. 

*,* A few complete sets of the three former volumes of this Work may still be had, price 21s. each. 

V. 


Handsomely bound in morocco, price 21s. 


THE BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE. 


Being Series the third and last ; containing thirty-two highly-finished Views of the most womattable places mentioned in the Holy 

Scriptures, from original and accurate Sketches taken on the Spot, engraved by W. and E. Finpen, with Descriptions of the 

Smet arranged in the order of the chapters in the Bible, by the Rev. ‘Tomas Hanrw ELL Horne, B.D., of St. John’s College, 
ambri 


*,* C ‘opies of the two former volumes may still be had, the whole forming the most complete and interesting series of Ilus- 
trations of the Bible ever offered to the public, and admirably adapted for a school prize or family present. 


VI. 
TILT’S EDITION. 


_ Neatly bound in morocco cloth, gilt edges, price 18s. 


GALLERY OF MODERN BRITISH ARTISTS 
FOR 1837. 


Containing Forty-two line Engravings, from Drani ings by Turner, Roberts, Stanfield, 
Prout, Cattermole, Cox, C ‘opley Fielding, §c. §c. with illustrative Letter-press. 
*,* While the object of the proprietors has been to produc ea Work containing specimens of the most celebrated Artists of the 


jihes have been care. *ful to select such subjects only as derive interest from local or historical association. Notwithstanding 
owness of the price, it contains double the number of plates usually given in the most expensive of the Annuals. 


day 
the 


VIL. 
THE COMIC ALMANACK 
FOR 1837. 


Illustrated with Twelve humorous Plates of the Months, by George Cruikshank; and 
Hieroglyphic, and other embellishments, and a great variety of amusing matter. 


TOM OAKLEIGH ON SHOOTING, 
_In 8vo. post, price &s. 6d. 
HE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE. 
With numerous Notes. 
Edited by the Author of * Nights at Oakle igh Old Manor Hall.’ 
“Tom, we perce ive, is a stickler for old times, and, like one of 
Charles Mathews's = gentlemen, thinks we are losing all our 


amusements.”’— Mirr 
James Ridewer & Sons, 169, Piccadilly. 
SIR DAVID WILKIE’S NEW PRINT, 
HE SPANISH MOTHER (now ready for de 
livery), engraved by A. Raimback, from the Original Pic- 
ture in the possession of Sir William Knighton, Bart. 
Prints, 1/. 1s. ; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 3s. ; before 
Letters, 4/. 4 
London: E *G. Moon, Printseller to the King, Threadneedle- 
street. 
In small 8vo. with a Map. 7 won. Od 7, is boards, the 4th edit. 
an Append 
A 3 MEMOIR of FELIS NE FF, Pastor of the 
High Alps; and of his Labours among the French Pro- 
testants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the Primitive Christians of 
saul, By W. 8. Gl D. 
Prebenders | of Durham, and Vicar of Norham 
Printed for J. fivington, St. Paul's C harcnyerd, and 
Waterloo-place, Gall Mall. 
a — Appendix may be had separately, price 6d. 











5 vols. 8vo. (6 Parts), price 3/. 12s. in boards, 


N EX POSIT ION of the PARABLES, and 
of OTHER PARTS of the GOSPELS. 
By t the prev. EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 

Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford ; a Author of the ‘ Harmonia Evan- 
gelica,” and of * pecans on the Principles and Arrange- 
ment of a Harmony of the Gospe 

Printed for J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Ww eco stem, Pall Mall. 





n 8VO. price 12s. in be voards, the 3rd edition of 
PARAPHRAST IC TR 4 mA TION of the 
APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES, with N 

By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHU ai TL EWORTH, D.D, 
Warden of New College, Oxford ; and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
inted for J.G. & ¥ ‘Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterleo-pince, Pall 
f whom mz i = had, by the same Author, 
Sermons on some of the Leading Principles of 
Christianity. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 12s. each. 





In small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. t 
SCRIPTURAL VINDICATION of 
CHURCH ESTABLISHMEN ass with a Review of the 
principal Objections of Noa-C ‘onformist 
i . y JORGE HOL DEN, M.A 
Printed for 3. & F. Sivingten, St. Paul's C hurchyard, and 
A\Y Waterloo-plac e, Gall Mall. 


REV. G. TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE BIBLE. 
rge vol. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. in cloth boards, 
HE’ TOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in Historical and Chro- 
nological Order, in such manner that the whole may be read as 
one connected History, in the Words of the Authorized Trans- 
lation. With Select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing the 
Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily Re ading. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOW NSEND, M./ 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northailerton. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 
The New Testament may be had separately, 
Price &. in —— 
* The larger Edition of the Arrangement, con- 
taining a copious ‘Body of Annotations, may be had in 4 vols. 
price 3/. 16s. in boards, or the Old and New Testament separately. 


MR. COURTHOPE’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE — SASS. AGE, 
Each in one volu 
EBRETT'’S COMP LET E ‘PEER RAGE of the 
U wiped Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 
Twenty-first ‘Edition (1836), with the Arms complete, engraved 
from Drawings by Harvey, and including the Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Peerage. ice 1/. 8s. in cloth lettere 
Debrett’s Baronetage, of England. By the same 
Editor. The Seventh Edition, with “Additions (i836), printed 
uniformly with the Peerage, with the Arms comqiete, 5 
London: printed por. 3. & F. Rivin: ton; J. & T.¢ Neches 
Longman & Co.; Cade li: John Ric —S y Ma Richard- 
son; Baldwin & Cradock; 8. Bagster; J. Booker; J. Booth; 
Hatchard & Son; R. Se sholey 5, Hamilton & Co. ; pereess « 
Co.; Simpkin & Co. ; Allen & Co. ; E. Hodgson; J. Hearne; W. 
Pickering; T. & W. Boone; Houlston & Son ; “and J. Teniple- 
man. 


YOLD WAISTCOAT WATCHES. 
L a B. SAVORY & SONS, opposite the Bank, Cornhill, 
ond 


The *ihowker Watches are of the best description, ont | fue 
warrantee to perform correctly 

VERTICAL WATCHES, in double-bottome dgoldengine- 3 7 > 

tu pad cases, either gold a silver +. 

HORIZONT AL WA ATCH ES, in double. Shottomed gold 
engine-turned cases ese linishe: dornaments,jewelled? 9 9 
in two holes seccecesceseeserees 

Die, a one larger, 4 holes je »welled. occce 

VORY & SONS, opposite the Bank, Cornhiil, vl kA 


" 1 
O° TA VES of MARSALA.—This GOOD and 

GENUINE WINE, which has become so fashionable at 
the tables of all classes of society, may be had at the Gray's Inn 
Wine Establishment, of the highe st quality, in octaves or hal 
quarter pipes, containing 114 gallons, sy and fit for immedi- 
ate use, on a remittance al 10s., cask and every expense in- 
































cluded, GEO. HENEKEY & COMPANY. 
23, eneh Holborn. 
Note = arter pipes, 12/.; per dozen, 24s.; per gallon, 12s. 
D E Uz. 


m.. & Dalton, land 81, Old Broad-street, and 15, Mount- 
treet, Grosvenor-square. 
28s. per enna 3 Ge -nuine Marsala, 26s. per Doz. 
Extract from an article on Wines in the ATHENRUM. 
“There are in the south of France a great number of strong, 
full-bodied wines, which would suit the English patate: there 
is the Masdeu, which comes from the vineyards between Per- 
pignan and Port Vendres, from which last place, 100 miles south- 
west of Cette, it is exported by sea. Itisa sound wines improv- 
ing by age, and will keep Jong; } it is rich, soft olow: “vole 
with a bouquet which Portuga iole’ 





*x* Copies of the Almanack for 1835 and 1896 may still be had, price 2s, 6d. 


wine has not and that ‘ee v 
tinge on the surface indicating the unmingled juice of thegrape.” 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











8, New Burlington Street, ‘September 30, 1836, 


MR. BENTLEY has just published the following NEW WORKS: 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, &c. 


ADVENTURES DURING A JOURNEY OVERLAND TO INDIA, 


By Way of EGYPT, SYRIA, the HOLY LAND, and MESOPOTAMIA. 
By MAJOR SKINNER, 31st Regiment, Author of * Excursions in India,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


VAN D ELE U R; 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 


- great deal of freshness and talent in these volumes, and the story is exceedingly 
mae "The character of Gertrude is a sweet cred ation ; aud the reilections and descriptions 


throughout are full of taste and sentiment.” —Literary Gazette. 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Fifteen Characteristic Illustrations, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JONATHAN JEFFERSON 
WHITLAW ; 
Or, SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 
” wer all comparison the very best book the season has produced.’’—Sun. 





New Work by the Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. 


A RESIDENCE IN FRANCE, 


With an EXCURSION UP THE RHINE, and a SECOND VISIT TO SWITZERLAND. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ &c. 


Second Edition, with George Cruikshank’s Illustrations, 
Revised and corrected, with New Songs, &c. In3 vols. post THE 
BEN BRACE: THE LAST OF NELSON'S AGAMEMNONS. 
By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of * The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 
One of the best—if not the best—of the nautical novels which have yet appeared."’"— Times. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MOUNTAIN DECAMERON., 
A ROMANCE OF NORTH WALES. 
By JOSEPH DOWNES, Esq. 
“ There is deep interest, sustained with excellent skill, in the tale entitled * The Daughter of 


the Doomed Family.’ Ve have not -— in recent literature with a more touching miniature 
of romance.”’—Quarterly Review, Sept. 1 


SECOND EDITION, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


SIR WILLIAM WRAXALL’S 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


Also, just ready, by the same Author, 
THIRD EDITION, revised, in 4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Pretender, Countess of Albany, Lord North, Lord Bute, &c. from Original Paintings, price 2/. 2s. 


HISTORICAL MEMOTRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND. 


OWN TIME. 


. post 8v 
RECOLLECTIONS OF "AN AR TILLERY OFFICER ; 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Or, SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN IRELAND, AMERICA, FLANDERS, AND FRANCE. 
Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ &c. By BENSON EARLE HILL, Esq. 
ty 4 $ powers ps, a novelist are here largely drawn upon, and they are always ready to “ An extremely entertaining book."’—John Bull. 
su) e .. the demand. 


descriptions have all the minuteness and reality ofa Dutch picture, “We never derived more pleasure from the perusal of any work. From its title no one would 
yet are massive and picturesque as the originals from which they are taken.""—Athen@um. anticipate so muchdrollery and genuine humour.”’—Sunday Time: 


New Work edited by Captain t, R.N. 
P SECOND _ > aoc post 8vo. with Nine Plates, 
RATT L 


Edited by the Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ Se. 
“ This novel, in some respects, displays a power even greater than we find in Captain Marryat’s acknowledged productions.”"— Morning Herald. 
THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S NEW WORK. 


} 
In 3 vols. 8vo0. | 
BERKEL EY CAS TL E: 
An HISTORICAL ROMANCE. | 
By the HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, M.P. 

“ This romance posse mses pront merit.” — Eaminer. 


“ An interesting story, told with great felicity and truth.” —Li/erary Gazette. 
In MONTHLY PARTS, price 5s. each, (to be completed in Ten Parts,) 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN; 


With a Continuation of the History to the Present Time. By CAPT. CHAMIER, R.N. 
Embellished with Portraits of the most distinguished Officers, and Plans of the principal Battles. PART V. is now ready. 


Second Edition, rerised and corrected. 
fh 3 vols. small 8vo., with Portrait of the Author, 
OLY 


A PILGRIM AGE TO THE 
By A. DE LAMARTINE. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
woonD LEILGHTO  N; 
Or, A YEAR IN THE COUNTRY. 
By MARY HOWITT, 
One of the Authors of ‘ The Book of the Seasons.’ 


“ The charm of this work lies in its unaffected and fresh descriptions of nature. It reads asif 
the narrator was giving forth recollections and experiences.’’— Atheneum 





‘ond Edttion, with new Preface, & 
In2 role or. with i4 a ae lhlustrations, 
) 


LAND, &e. PARIS tISITANS «ny _ 1835. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Domestic Sone of the Americans,’ &c. 


The following Works are in the Press: 
MR. WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK.—In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ASTORIA, By the Avrnor of ‘THE SKETCH BOOK,’ &c. 


UNDERTAKEN PY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. m3 role. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
In 2 vols. post avo. with Plates. |THE REVOLUTIONS OF SPAIN 
NA \RRATI 7E OF A VOYAGE | From 1808 to 1836 ; 
TO THE SHORES OF THE ABoric OCEAN, With Biographical Sketches of the most Distinguished 
In 1333, 1834, and 183: Personages. 


Under the C ominand of C aptain Back, R.N. } V. WALTON, 
By RICHARD KING, Esq, WLRLGS. &e, | eS. Saerem, fee. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 
By COUNT EDOUARD DE MELFORT. 





NEW WORK EDITED BY G, P. R. JAMES, ESQe 
8 ‘ In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of Margaret of Anjou and 

~ "Teand adie o00 Madame de Maintenon, 

J Cc K “"s BRAG. MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 

By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. Author of ‘Sayings and Doings.’ Edited by the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ &c. 





Surgeon and Nat satice to the Expedition. 


CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE. 
By Dr. MILLINGEN. 








THE COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Now ready, complcte in 1 vol. neatly bound, and embellished, with Two ee by Greatback, from Original Paintings by Cawse, price 6s. 
MR. MORIER’S ‘ZOHRAB., 
Forming the New Votume of THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Aay Volume, containing a complete Work (in all but four instances), may he had separately, price 6s. 


The next Volume will contain MR. COOPER’S ‘HEATHEN’S WALL’ (The Heidenmauer), which will be followed by other Standard Works of Fiction. 








London : James Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Gotuntiag “te ee EO OFFICE. sist perine cirect. Strand, b 
or IRELAND, . eman, forthe ConTINENT, M. 


11 Booksellers 
and Newsvenders, —Agents; for ScoTLany, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; Mt Basa Feexctssand oid ies, Paris. 


udry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-H 
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